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INTRODUCTION AND PRESENTATION 
BY 


OTTO ZWARTIES 
University of Nijmegen 


It is an established historical fact that both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar 
formed a cultural unity in many different periods. Already in the last two 
centuries of the second millennium before Christ, the coasts of the Western 
Mediterranean Sea formed an integral part of the Phoenician and Cartagi- 
nian thalassocracy. In Roman times, during the reign of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian, the Moroccan territories even were attached to Hispania. However, 
the process of Romanization was limited to the coasts of the Maghreb; the 
inlands of North Africa were never romanized, with some exceptions such 
as Volubilis. In Hispania, the process of Romanization reached the inlands 
of the Baetica (Guadalquivir) and the Ebro valleys; the inlands and the 
coasts of the Asturians, Cantabrians and Basques have been romanized rela- 
tively late. 

Nor did the Byzantines, in their attempts to reconstruct the Roman 
Empire by attacking and occupying Germanic kingdoms, such as the Van- 
dal kingdom and south-eastern Visigothic Hispania, succeed in conquering 
the inlands of both sides of the Straits. After the military succes of Masa ibn 
Nusayr, Islam brought unity to Arabs and many Berber tribes of the Magh- 
rib, but the struggle for independence and the adoption of the eastern 
Khd@riji doctrine always caused unrest in the Maghrib. The Maghrib was is- 
lamized more by the rulers of the Idrisid dynasty than by Arab conquerors. 
When the Muslims conquered the Iberian Peninsula, the discord between 
Arabs and Berbers never disappeared and the conflict between them, which 
originated in the Maghrib, was to be continued in al-Andalus. It is a well- 
known fact that the contingent of Berbers among the Muslims of al-Andalus 
considerably outnumbered the inhabitants of Arab origin, in most cases 
from Syria and Iraq. 

The Maghrib came under the tutelage of the Umayyads of al-Andalus 
as a direct consequence of their rivalry with the Fatimids in Ifriqiya. The 
Umayyads never succeeded in eliminating local rebellions against their rule, 
as the successful actions of Ziri ibn Atiyya in Fas demonstrate. During the 
cAmirid dictatorship in al-Andalus, in particular during the ‘reign’ of the 
chamberlain Ibn Abi ‘Amir, known as al-Manstr (Spanish: Almanzor, 978- 
1002), many Berbers crossed the Straits to al-Andalus. After the°abdication.° 
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of the Umayyad caliph Hisham II, six different Umayyads and three Ham- 
midid members of a half-Berber dynasty ruled the Caliphate. After the de- 
cline and collapse of the Umayyads and Hammiadids in al-Andalus, various 
Berber dynasties seized power and founded many different kingdoms 
(Taifas, from Arabic mulik al-tawa’if). Andalusi culture flourished during 
the petty kings and this culture absorbed other communities, Christian, Ber- 
ber, Slav,! which can be demonstrated by the fact that Arabic became the 
most important language of the Iberian Peninsula under Muslim rule. On the 
other hand, large numbers of Andalusis emigrated to the Maghrib in many 
different periods. Already in the first centuries of Islamic Spain, many An- 
dalusis settled in North Africa. These Andalusis fled as a consequence of 
the drought (749), or were expelled for having conspired against the regime 
(e.g. the rebellion against al-Hakam II in 814). 

The coexistence of North African Arab, and later Andalusi cultures, 
had been disrupted by the expansion of North African Berber tribes from 
the Sahara, the Almoravids. These tribes first subjugated the local princi- 
palities in the Maghrib and later overthrew the petty Kingdoms in al-An- 
dalus. When these tribes from the desert came into contact with Andalusi 
civilization and soon they lost their rigid orthodoxy and many aspects of 
their Berber culture disappeared. The Almoravids not only established the 
union of the Maghrib and al-Andalus; under their rule, Andalusi civilization 
was imported to the Maghrib. Many Andalusi scholars, public servants and 
artists lived and worked on both sides of the Straits. Even in al-Andalus, the 
Berber rulers, such as Ydsuf ibn Tashufin, employed Arab officials, who 
had worked earlier under the Arab Taifa Kingdoms. 

Another Berber dynasty from the south of Morocco, the Almohads, 
took the Almoravid city of Marrakech and founded an empire in North 
Africa; then they took over the Almoravid possessions in al-Andalus, as a 
logical consequence of their imperialism. One of the most important con- 
tributions of the Almohads is the fact that under their rule and patronage the 
two great Andalusi philosophers Ibn Tufayl (1105-1185) and Ibn Rushd 
(1126-1198) flourished, not only in al-Andalus, but in particular in the city 
of Marrakech. The Christian offensive caused the collapse of the Almohad 
empire in al-Andalus and many Andalusis were forced to leave the Penin- 
sula. During the reign of the Berber dynasty of the Marinids, who replaced 
the Almohads in the Maghrib, Andalusi culture flourished considerably. 
Many Andalusis worked at their court and the university of al-Qarawiyyin 


l The term ‘Slav’ is used here for those who came from Europe. Many of them, but 
not all, were of Slavonic origin. Ree ee 
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at Fas attracted many scholars who had been exiled from the Iberian Penin- 
sula. The menace of the Christians during the Reconquista had already 
forced many Muslims to leave the Peninsula, when finally the Catholic 
Kings Ferdinand and Isabella initiated the total liquidation of the Nasrid 
kingdom of Granada. Andalusi culture survived among the Mudeyars (Span- 
ish: mudéjares, or Muslims living in Christian territory as a protected mi- 
nority) but declined among the Moriscos (‘New Christians’ of Muslim 
Origin) in sixteenth-century Spain, until the final decision by Philip III to 
expel all the moriscos during the years 1609-1614. Andalusi culture was to 
survive among immigrants from Spain in the Maghrib and in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

This fourth issue of Orientations focuses on some aspects of the ‘cul- 
tural transfer between al-Andalus and North Africa.” As we demonstrated, 
mutual migrations and political unity led to the exchange of many cultural 
phenomena between the two sides of the Straits. In this volume, the follow- 
ing issues are dealt with, arranged thematically: 


Poetry: Arie Schippers’ article (University of Amsterdam) deals with a 
poem of Ibn Khafaja (1058-1139), one of the great Andalusi poets, who 
spent the first part of his life in the neighbourhood of Valencia on his estate 
during the Taifa period. Ibn Khafaja composed laudatory poetry on the Al- 
moravids. Some historians state that Ibn Khafaja fled to Morocco because 
of the disturbances in the surroundings of Valencia caused by the Christian 
troops of El Cid. The two opening poems in his Diwdn were written in 
North Africa, the first in Tilimsan [Tlemcen], and the second on the Moroc- 
can side [“udwa] of the Straits of Gibraltar, addressed to two members of 
the Almoravid clan. In his article, Arie Schippers deals with poem no. 1 of 
Ibn Khafaja’s Diwan. For the first time in his career, Ibn Khafaja uses lau- 
datory themes in connection with real princes. 

Otto Zwartjes’ article (University of Nijmegen) deals with Andalusi 
strophic poetry and its diffusion in al-Andalus and the Maghrib. Special at- 
tention is paid to the tension between Arab urban secular culture in al-An- 
dalus and orthodox Almoravid Islamic culture, as reflected in Andalusi 
strophic poetry. Although the Berber newcomers tried to transform Anda- 
lusi culture, they welcomed tawshih poetry at their courts. 

Th. M. Wyntjes (Naarden) publishes a manuscript version of a poem 
concerning the jihad of °Ali al-Sharif in al-Andalus; a version that is longer 
than the one known from al-Ifrani’s Nuzhat al-hddi. Her research leads to 
the thesis that the events described did not take place in the first half of the 
9th/1 5th century, but rather in the third quarter of the 7th/13th econ This 
was a period of change both in Morocco and,in.al-Andalus following. the.és-,,. 
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tablishment of the Marinid and Nasrid dynasties respectively. In al-Andalus 
the treaties concluded with Alfonso X el Sabio, resulted in the loss of many 
fortified places. 


Politics: Two articles, both in French, concern political questions of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Fernando Rodriguez Mediano (CSIC, Ma- 
drid) adds important information about the political crises in Fas. His article 
deals with the importance of the Andalusi °ulamd’ in Fas and their role and 
function in the profound socio-political transformation of Morocco in the 
beginning of ‘Modern History’. Special attention is paid to the institution- 
alisation of the shurafa’ and the consolidation of the zéwiyas in Fas and the 
confrontation between the Andalusiyyin and the Lamtiyyin in this city, i.e. 
a conflict between Berbers and Andalusis. This crisis comes to an end when 
Malay al-Rashid conquers the city in 1666 which marks the end of the ©Ala- 
wite dynasty and the beginning of the Sa°dids with Marrakech as their capi- 
tal. 

The last decades of the fifteenth century saw a total fragmentation of 
power in the Maghrib. Tripoli, Bougie and Constantine became independent 
from Tunis and in Morocco the aristocracies of Fas and Marrakech were in 
struggle, while the Band Hilal in the Dra° valley were autonomous. This 
weak position stimulated the Spanish and the Portuguese to continue their 
crusade after the fall of Granada in 1492. The Spanish, in particular Pedro 
Navarro, tried to accelerate the process of disintegration by supporting 
several autonomous leaders in their struggle against Tlemcen. The Por- 
tuguese did the same in the region of Marrakech by arming Yahya ibn Ta& 
faft in his conflict with al-Hintati. Ahmed Sabir (Université d’ Agadir) 
provides a survey of the occupation of Santa Cruz de Aguer (Agadir) by the 
Portuguese colonists in the first half of the sixteenth century. The Por- 
tuguese controlled almost the entire Atlantic coast. Santa Cruz, together 
with Mazagan and Tit, was the most important settlement on the Atlantic 
coast and formed an important chain in their commercial and imperial acti- 
vities in Africa. 


Polemics: The subject of Gerard Wiegers’ article is a polemical work by a 
Muslim author of Spanish descent, Muhammad Alguazir, the only text of 
this kind in Spanish to have been written at the instance of the Moroccan 
Sultan Mawlay Zaydan (1608-1627). The author deals with the historical 
background, the extant manuscripts and the contents of the work, paying 
particular attention to a manuscript in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (MS 
Arch. Selden B 8), which contains a Latin translation of this text with other 


associated material. A Spanish version was, sent -to, Prince Maurice,. tl Ban 
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Dutch stadtholder, in the light of the diplomatic relations between the 
Netherlands and Morocco. 

Sjoerd van Koningsveld and Gerard Wiegers’ article concerns the in- 
troduction, translation, and publication of the Arabic text of a privately 
owned undated Arabic manuscript from a village near the Moroccan city of 
Tetuan. This new manuscript, probably from the 16th century, was possibly 
brought to North Africa by some Morisco immigrant during the 16th or 
early 17th century. It deals with questions referring to the position of Mude- 
jar minorities living in Christian Spain which were posed — perhaps by the 
Egyptian Sultan — to the four leading legal specialists in Egypt, a few years 
before the Ottoman conquest. This article casts new light on the legal dis- 
cussions in Mamluk Egypt concerning the Islamic statute of the Spanish 
Mudejars. The geographical origin of the questions was undoubtedly Mude- 
jar Valencia or Aragon. The answers of the Chief Judges can be related to 
the policy of Mamluk Egypt of non-intervention in Spain in search for as- 
sistance against the common enemy, the Ottoman State. 


Transcription: 


b, t, th, j, h, kh, d, dh, r, z, s, sh, s, d, t, z, °, gh, f, q, k, 1, m,n, h, w, y. 

Initial hamza is not transcribed 

Article: al- (even before ‘solar’ consonants, and |- after words ending on a 
vowel) 

Long vowels: a, i, 0 

Diphthongs: ay, aw 
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IBN KHAFAJA (1058-1139) INMOROCCO 


ANALYSIS OF A LAUDATORY POEM ADDRESSED TO A 
MEMBER OF THE ALMORAVID CLAN 


BY 


ARIE SCHIPPERS | 
University of Amsterdam 


This paper deals with a poetic result of the connections between Morocco 
and al-Andalus as testified by the poetry of Ibn Khafaja. Born in 1058, Ibn 
Khafaja passed the first part of his life under the mulwk al-tawa ‘if, the kings 
of the petty states, who ruled Muslim Spain at the time. He led a quiet life in 
the neighbourhood of Valencia on his estate. Like many other poets in 
world literature, [bn Khafaja composed frivolous poetry during his youth. 
His subjects ranged from witty love and drinking to garden poems. How- 
ever, according the poet’s own account, the love adventures with young 
boys and girls described in his poems were afterwards considered as not 
based on real experience. After all, as he himself said later in life, poetry 
consists of lies only.! But even in the poetry of his old age these themes of 
love for young boys or young girls emerge, together with a sense of regret 
at lost youth. 

According to his own account, Ibn Khafaja ceased writing poetry dur- 
ing a certain time. However, he was encouraged by the Almoravids to return 
to his poetry. When he did, his work focussed primarily on laudatory poetry 
on the Almoravids and their entourage.2 This dynasty, which gathered its 
forces in Morocco sometime around 1090 from Morocco to launch an inva- 
sion into Muslim Spain after petty Muslim monarchs failed to deal effec- 
tively with the Christian powers in the North of Spain, was initially led by 
Yasuf ibn Tashufin, a rude Barbarian who knew no Arabic, let alone the 
subtleties of Arabic poetry.? Thus the involvement of Ibn Khafaja with the 
*Moroccan’ dynasty started only with Yasuf’s more refined sons, who had 
an interest in Arabic poetry and could understand it. The next Almoravid 
ruler, SAli ibn Ydsuf ibn Tashufin, was not the uncouth desert man his 


= 


Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, pp. 10-11 (preface of the poet). 

2 Ibidem, p. 7 (preface of the poet). 

3 Cf. al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tib, IV, p. 355 (1d ya‘ rif bi-I-lisan al-“arabi). But Harry 

Norris, The Berbers, PP- 139-14] does not believe this. from Brill.com ee ey ee eer 
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father was. His mother had been a Christian slave girl, and he himself felt 
more Andalusian and had a refined peninsular education.* He even trans- 
ferred the capital of the Almoravids from Morocco to Seville. 

The period of Ibn Khafaja’s first contacts with the Almoravid clan and 
surroundings may have been around the year 1100.© Some have suggested 
that he fled to Morocco because of the disturbances in the surroundings of 
Valencia caused by the Christian troops of El Cid. He is also believed to 
have sollicited the help from the Almoravid princes and governors to put an 
end to that unstability and to safeguard his estates in the neighbourhood of 
Valencia.’ According to some sources, during the Almoravids, Ibn Khafajah 
had reason to fear some of the lower governors of this ruling clan, who tried 
to levy too many taxes and take away his livelihood.® 

Ibn Khafaja arranged his Diwdn himself at the age of 64? in his own 
idiosyncratic way not chronologically or alphabetically, rather his arrange- 
ment falls in the adab ideal of variation, i.e. not totally devoid of organi- 
zation, but loosely ordered according to groups and topics. Ibn Khafajah 
promised to arrange his Diwdn into alphabetical order later, which he appar- 
ently did.!9 Since he died at the age of 81, there are poems in the later ver- 
sion which could not have appeared in the first edition. 

Be that as it may, the two opening poems in his Diwdn!! were written 
in Morocco and addressed to two members of the Almoravid clan. In the 
first poem, Ibn Khafaja requests the intervention and mediation of the Hig- 
hest Commander (al-Qd’id al-A‘ld) Aba Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ¢A’i- 
sha in certain matters. Ibn °A’isha was also a son of Yisuf ibn Tashufin, not 
to be confused with Ibn Khafaja’s contemporary poet of the same name.!4 
In the second poem, he asks the addressee to convey his gratitude to the 
Highest Commander because of intervention in the case of some of his do- 
mains. Ibn Khafaja owned a vast amount of property near Alcira on the 
river Jucar. But at this time, he was in exile in Morocco. 


Hajjaji, p. 100. 
Monroe, p. 33. 
Hayjayji, p. 100. 
Jayyusi, ’The Rise’, p. 379. 
Hajjaji, p. 100. 
Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, p. VI (preface of the editor). 
0 Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, p. 11 (preface of the poet); see for this Diwan, Ms. 
Leiden. 
11 Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, pp. 23-39. 
12 Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, pp. 438 and 443 (by the editor - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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What was the reason for that exile? Was he waiting until the troubles 
around Valencia came to an end? And was he therefore interfering with the 
Highest Commander, who, as a general, could ensure the safety of his 
property near Valencia? The first two poems by Ibn Khafaja were both writ- 
ten in North Africa, the first one in Tilimsan [Tlemcen], and the second one 
on the Moroccon side [“udwa] of the Straits of Gibraltar, across from Spain. 
Strikingly, in both poems the poet requests the mediation of the Almoravid 
clan. Moreover, the eulogies in the title of both poems make reference to the 
illness of the High Commander. 

In any case, the two poems must have been written around the poet’s 
fiftieth birthday. They are also the first of the laudatory poems on members 
of the Almoravid clan, and belong to the works written after the above men- 
tioned period of silence. Ironically, the Andalusian poet par excellence was 
in Morocco, and the Almoravid clan, who originally came from Morocco, 
and even from the further deserts of the Senegal, were becoming increas- 
ingly Andalusian and ‘civilized’. 

The significance of these two poems — in this article I will deal with 
poem no. | of Ibn Khafaja’s Diwdn — lies in the combination of the motifs. 
For the first time ever in his career, Ibn Khafaja uses laudatory themes in 
connection with real princes. And in doing so, he blends in his favourite 
motifs, love and gardens, the motifs that earned him his nickname of ’the 
Gardener’. 

One characteristic feature of Ibn Khafaja’s work is the tendency to 
merge laudatory poems with pieces of rhymed prose. This practice is also 
found among certain Spanish Hebrew poets of his time, namely Moses ibn 
Ezra (1055-1138) and Yehudah hal-Lewi (1074-1141).!3 One could specu- 
late whether this combination of poetry and rhymed prose is limited to the 
work of these three poets and why. Possibly, Ibn Khafaja and his two Span- 
ish Hebrew fellow poets wrote many of their poem-prose combinations not 
to real patrons but to friends and equals. Ibn Khafaja was not a real court 
poet; he did not depend for his livelihood on patrons. So perhaps those 
prose rhymed letters accompany correspondence poems, poems between 
equally cultured educated men. 

For reasons of brevity, and also because not all of the textual problems 
of the rhymed prose text have been solved, I will confine myself to an ana- 
lysis of poem no. | without taking into consideration the accompanying let- 
ter in rhymed prose. I will seek here to analyze the relations of the different 
parts of the poem to one another. In this context, I will also investigate the 


13. Cf. Arie Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry. - 978-90-04-65621- 
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relationships between the language, motifs and style of the poem and the 
rest of Ibn Khafaja’s oeuvre. 


Poem no. | bears the following inscription: “‘He said and wrote [the follow- 
ing poem| to the most glorious amir Abd |-Tahir Tamim, the son of the 
‘Prince of the Muslims’ and the “Helper of Religion’ — may God support 
him in his piety! — praising him and asking to speak with the Highest Com- 
mander Abi Abd Allah ibn A’isha - may God recover his health!- thank- 
ing him for taking care of his affairs and the fact that he reached his aims 
and purposes with him. He wrote him when he stayed in Tilimsan — may 
God protect this town! — [the following poem].”’ 


The poem can be divided into two main parts: 
I. adescription of the poet’s love adventure with a tribal woman; 
II. the encomiastic part on Abt Tahir Tamim, the son of Ydsuf ibn 
Tashufin [and brother of the later successor Ali ibn Yasuf]. 


Part I can be subdivided into six smaller parts: 


lines 1-2: introductory lines at daybreak. 

lines 3-7: — nightly love adventure with tribal woman. 

lines 8-13: struggle metaphors indicating tribal obstacles. 

lines 14-18: episode of love making . 

lines 19-21: description of womanly attributes. 

lines 22-26: “pearls in pearls’’, weeping in poetry about the separ- 
ation at daybreak. 


Part IJ can be subdivided into ten smaller parts: 


lines 27-28: transition lines. 

lines 29-38: Bravery, Generosity and Success of the Addressee. 

lines 39-40: garden comparisons. 

lines 41-42: horse description. 

lines 43-45: the message of the arms. 

lines 46-49: the black horse. 

lines 50-53: Tamim’s precocious intelligence and moral charac- 
teristics. 

lines 54-55: black-white contrasts in metaphors. 

lines 56-61: the addressee as a mediator; the poet could not come in 
person to him. 


- 978-90-04-65621-5 
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lines 62-65: envoi of the poem, which is composed at dawn, to Abd I- 
Tahir [Tamim]. 


The first passage of the poem apparently is inspired by the love adventures 
of the pre-Islamic poet Imru’ al-Qays as decribed in the muallagah of the 
poet. Ibn Khafaja stresses more than once his preference for the impudent 
love (al-hubb al-mdjin) over the chaste love (al-hubb al-‘afif) practised by 
some poets, who supposedly belong to the legendary °Udhra tribe. Ibn Kha- 
faja is one of the few “Modern’ poets who deliberately refers to the Ancient 
poetry of the Arabian peninsula, also using often mentioning Arabian place 
names referring to his youthful love trysts. As a later Andalusian poet, he 
does not feel the antagonism between the Ancient and the Modern poets as 
it was felt by earlier ‘Modern poets’ of al-°Irag, such as Abii Nuwas. Al- 
though Ibn Khafaja is modern in the sense that he uses ‘Modern’ rhetorical 
badi¢ style, he integrates this style ideologically with the Ancient Arabian 
motifs, to which poets such as Aba Nuwas were so opposed in their time. 


The two introductory lines of Ibn Khafaja’s first poem describe daybreak 
which has come after the nightly love adventures of the poet: 


1. Verily, by the garden turning its face from the blueness of the 
river! And by the neck of the branch towering amidst of the orna- 
ments of the blossoms! 

2. Because the breeze of the South wind had already blown gently 
and roused from sleep the eyes of the boon companions under the 
red and fragrant flower of daybreak. 


The nightly love adventure was obviously a dangerous one because the 
lover had to cross the boundaries of the tribe of the beloved and to get to her 
unseen. The poet starts this description in lines 3-7: 


3. Many a maiden’s appartment I came to at night, and only I made 
the dove’s nest permitted to the falcon. 

4. And from many a body I took the mantle, and I revealed there the 
lines from the secret of the paper roll. 

5. I crossed every narrow pass in order to arrive within the tribe [of 
the beloved], where the eagle of heaven was hovering around a 
nest (1.e. a highly inaccessible place). 

6. I waded through the darkness of the night which became black as 
a piece of charcoal and I trampled upon a lion’s den when it [=the 
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7. And I came at the dwellings of the tribe while the night remained 
silent with cast down eyes, streaked in the garment of [its] horizon 
by the bright stars. 


The next passage belongs to the poet’s approach of the beloved’s tribe, but 
the metaphors which he uses are borrowed from war and horse descriptions: 
the poet mentions the lightning of the iron [swords], the edges of the brown 
spears, a straight lance above a breastplate, a red horse with a blaze, a sud- 
den attack, dust and a blood-stained red sword. The lightning and the stars 
seem to be jealous of the poet-lover. The comparison of the red horse with 
its blaze to red wine and bubbles is a popular one in the poet’s oeuvre. The 
poet likes colour-based metaphores. This also becomes manifest in line 12 
where the identifying genitive metaphore is used to equate woman’s black 
hair with the black dust of the struggle and the sword covered with red 
blood with the red cheek of the beloved. I quote lines 8-13: 


8. I forecast!4 there the lightning of the iron and many a time I stum- 
bled upon the tips of the brown spears. 

9. But I did not meet anything other than a straight lance above a 
breastplate, so I said: it is a branch which overlooks a river. 

10. I did not look out but for a blaze of a horse above a reddish colour, 
so I said: water-bubbles which are round-shaped, turning around 
on wine. 

11. And before the nightly visit to the tribe there was the wading 
through a sudden Attack, one of yellow-coloured breast-plate, of 
bleeding claws. 

12. [Gazing attentively] in a black hair of the dust, and unveiling a red 
cheek of a sword. 

13. So that I moved on and the heart of the lightning beat out of jeal- 
ousy there and the eye of the star looked askance. 


After this the poet continues describing his love-adventure (lines 14-18). 
Like Imru’ al-Qays he speaks to the frightened woman and kisses of her 
‘what is between face and neck’, a typical Ibn-Khafajian mode of ex- 
pression, which we see elsewhere in his poetry. 


14. And the wing of ardent love flew me to her and a wing of fright 
flew her away from me. 


14. The word can also mean: unsheathed; literally ‘I came there.... in order fof6fecast”’* © 
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15. I said: “Gently, do not be frightened, because the ribs of the night 
will conceal our secret [rendez vous ].’ 

16. I calmed a frightened soul which was excited, and I wiped off [her 
fear] from a shoulder, which turned aside, swaying from one side 
to another. 

17. And I tore to pieces the collar of the night’s shirt from her and | 
lifted up the wing [= side] of the veil from the woman of the 
maiden’s appartment. 

18. And I kissed what was between face and neck, and I embraced 
what was between collarbones and waist. 


The following three lines are a description of the beloved woman. Line 19 
describes the supple body of the young woman who is drunken with youth 
and love. The inclination of her body makes her jewels give a sound. The 
parallelism in line 20 is typical for Ibn Khafaja and Andalusian poetry in 
general in which dividing lines into symmetrical parts becomes more and 
more fashionable. The redness of her lips in combination with the whiteness 
of her teeth is again compared with bubbling red wine just as the red horse 
in line 10. Her precious mantle and her bright face are compared with moon 
and stars in line 21. 


19. And the rhythmic sound of the womanly ornaments sang from a 
bamboo which the wind of youth and drunkenness caused to in- 
cline. 

20. A maiden who looked like a gazelle because of her glances, like a 
white antelope because of her neck, like wine because of the red- 
ness of her lips and like white bubbles because of her splendid 
teeth. 

21. Reeling in an embroidered gilded cloth as if the splendid stars 
were entangled together with the full moon. 


The poet then compares the scattered pearls of his tears with the arranged 
pearls of his poetry (line 22). Then he describes how dawn and morning 
light put an end to his love rendez vous. The morning star is described from 
behind the curtain of a cloud: 


22. My love lyrics for her and my tears came together: pearls arranged 
on a string and scattered pearls. 

23. The hand of love had clothed us at night with the cloth of an em- 
bracement, which the hand of dawn tore to pieces. 


- 978-90-04-65621-5 
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24. And when the morning light revealed itself, like a greyness which 
appeared on the temple of the night, quite a danger; 

25. And was put down the mantle of the clouds from the shoulder of 
the East wind, and the breath of the flowers diffused its perfume 
over the tail of the darkness, 

26. I shrank away and before the morning star was the curtain of a 
cloud which was transparent like the charcoal is transparent from 
behind ashes. 


This harks back to the opening passage in which daybreak was announced. 
The poem now goes on with the transitional passage. The love adventure at 
al-Thawiyyah (an Arabian placename) is of the same greatness as the hand 
of the noble Prince who ts praised by the poet. The hand symbolizes force 
and generous gifts. The single word expresses the two virtues of a king: 
courage and generosity. In line 28, it is the hand who holds the sword. The 
formula of the general negation at the beginning of the line 1s a typical [bn- 
Khafajian feature which also occurs elsewhere: 


27. There is no night like the moonlit one at al-Thawiyyah, in which 
drunkenness respired from a gust of gratitude. 

28. There is no hand like the generous one belonging to the Comman- 
der, in which the sword laughs splendidly from the mouth of Vic- 
tory. 


The next few lines sing praises of the Prince as a man of war. Line 34 com- 
bines bravery with generosity. Numerous words convey a sense of the up- 
lifted in the next passage: God, Good Fame, Good Mention, Glorious Lofty 
Sword, Eagle of Victory, etc.. The reddish Nights and clothes in lines 35 
and 36 are apparently caused by the bloodshed of the Prince’s Rash Action. 


29. He set about going on [penetrating] with [the Sword] so that it slit 
as if a comet was broken by it or a divine decree was ordained. 

30. How excellent, this sword which is carried and he who carries the 
sword, who is far reaching in the field of Voice and Good Fame 
and Good Mention. 

31. The longings seek shelter in him, as if in a most Glorious Lofty 
Sword, a polished Sword of fine workmanship of Praise and Glory 
and Joyful Countenance.... 

32. And in his Bright Standard, which was made victorious: when he 
makes a nightly journey, the Eagle of Victory gives shade over the 
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33. On him is an Oath that his Right Hand is abundant and that the 
Sword does not lower an eyelid when it comes to retaliation. 

34. He rises like the swelling of the sea in peace time and war, by the 
Generosity of the Noble Hand and the Rash Unprecedented Ac- 
tion; 

35. Rash Action drives him, if he were to compete with Time, then the 
black Nights would be considered red because of him. 

36. And he has a Decisiveness that renders a lofty mountain into 
rubble and a Courage that lashes the whips!> of the brown spears 
into the red clothes. 

37. And [he has] a splendid Face visible through its transparent veil, !® 
as if the flowing clouds show by their transparence the full moon. 

38. When a surprising beauty, Courage covers him with an ample coat 
of mail, a Crescent of him shows itself, rising out of a sea. 


In the following two lines Ibn Khafaja sets his garden imagery into motion, 
yet maintains a vivid sense of colour: the blue lance tips are like white blos- 
soms, the banners are green leaves. 


39. He travelled at night between a blossom [white flower] of the blue 
lance tips, sharp ones, and green leaves of his banners; 

40. Every banner shook its side towards him: it shook upon him the 
bough with the green foliage. 


Colour is also applied to other images: the red horse with white fetlocks is 
described as a combination of gold and silver, racing towards the Prince, in 
its yearning, as though it were running faster than the East wind. The wind 
is bridled by the horse and it boils higher than the sea on the land because 
the boiling sea is like padding for his horse saddle. 


41. Every reddish bay with white legs is yearning towards him: as if 
some silver has flowed on gold. 


15 Or: “shakes the bodies of the brown spears’ (alternative translation provided by 
Geert Jan van Gelder, Groningen). 

16 The Almoravid warriors originated from Berber Sinhaja-subtribes from Western 
and Central Saharan regions. They wore face-mufflers, covering the mouth and 
chin (/itham), like the present-day Tuareg. Therefore they were known collectively 


as mulaththamiin. In this line and the next we notice an allusion to this desert cus- 
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42. And it runs across [the field] so that the East wind is running 
bridled by it, and the sea boils high rising upon the land like a pad- 
ding for its saddle. 


Then the armour is described as a piece of paper upon which the swords and 
spears have written their messages. This image is as old as al-Mutanabbi.!? 
In peace time this message is folded, in war time its news is spread. 


43. And a glossy and bright [armour] bore upon itself a short note of 
beauty, which the eye never found [before] in a message of good 
news. 

44. The edges [of the swords] wrote the lines of slaying on it and the 
pricking of the straightened brown lances made dotted writing 
upon it. 

45. And the peace treaty folds from it what the battle unfolded 
whether to keep it as a secret or to spread it. 


Then again a horse is described, black as the night with a white blaze 
[ghurra|; the black dust on the white blaze is compared to ink on a piece of 


paper: 


46. And many a blackhorse, which, but for the splendour of its ap- 
pearance, the eye could not have distinguished from the night of 
separation... 

47. Long in mane’s hair and neck and skull-bone, short in its tail’s 
bone and ear and back,.... 

48. It has a Bright Blaze [ghurra] who chooses Victory as a friend, 
who in your eyes outshines all ten times in the Rank of Beauty.!°® 

49. Truly, by the dispersion of dust from [this horse] like a sheet of 
paper! On that sheet the ink pleases in beauty. 


Then a straightforward mention of the praised person by his name Tamim 
occurs. This son of Yusuf ibn Tashufin was already mature during his child- 
hood. He is also sensible and abundant in generosity. The puer senex motif 
probably derives from elegiac poetry, e.g. al-Mutanabbi’s elegy on a young 
son of Sayf al-Dawla.!9 In the next passage we see how the poet uses the 


17 Cf. for this motif: Arie Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry, p. 227. 
18 Cf. Koran 6:160; in this connection, Prof. Dmitry Frolov (University of Moscow) 
also kindly drew my attention to Koran 11: 13. 
19 Cf. for this motif: Arie Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry, PB. 274 4. 3/17/2024 11:45:920n 
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word ghurra again, but in a totally different context. This use of this word 
twice is, of course, no coincidence. The poet uses the word as a unifying de- 
vice in his poem, just as he uses his colour-based metaphors throughout the 
poem, metaphors of horses and white pieces of paper with black lines. 


50. In his childhood Tamim had already attained the authority of ma- 
ture age and the fullness of his full moon was already accom- 
plished in the new moon [ghurra] of the month. 

51. And even the kings — noble though they may be — are, next to 
him, like the place of the [common] nights of fasting [nights of 
Ramadan] compared to the Laylat al-qadr [the night in which the 
Koran was revealed, 26/27th of Ramadan]. 

52. He is a sensible man, you never know whether an opinion was 
bred at night by accident or, like an arrow, was sharpened by in- 
tention. 

53. A generosity which is abundant, and an intense devotion, divide 
him: coming repectively from an abundant source and a rugged 
mountain. 


We have already seen some ‘page’ metaphores- very common also in the 
Spanish Hebrew poetry of the time. This metaphore also occurs in the next 
two lines, with the usual white-black contrast. 


54. He radiates a joy that turns every page to white in every place so 
that the even the black belongs to the bright. 

55. If his right hand were to wipe the face of a night, then it would un- 
veil a moon in the night on its nightly journey. 


At this point, the poet asks Tamim’s intervention with the Highest Com- 
mander Ibn °A’isha: 


56. I threw my hopes to him, and I offered them to him as barren pas- 
ture lands to the rain. 

57. No hope is there other than a letter of intercession: when the heavy 
load of the important affair makes one tired, it supports me. 

58. A mediator, had I implored the mercy of the Time of Youth by 
means of him, then Youth would have stopped: — may the tear of 
the raincloud drench this excellent Time! —2° 


20 L agree with Willem Stoetzer (University of Leiden) that the best rendering ‘6fthe?°** 
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59. On me was the touch of a complaint, because of which I was not 
able to make the nightly journey, so that when I did not tread the 
door of the Prince, I have an excuse. 

60. And if my eye were filled with darkness then I would fill it with 
the blaze of the Sun of the Time in the ascendant of the Palace. 

61. A man is nothing but his heart, when he travels at night with the 
party of riders out of yearning, then I will be with the travellers. 


The poem ends with the envoi or presentation of the poem to Tamim: 


62. Aba 1-Tahir!, accept this poem for you as a greeting, a poem 
which I composed during my sleeplessness at the beginning of 
dawn with the splendour of eloquence. 

63. I clothed you with the rhymes of it as with a robe of honour. I 
strung them as a precious necklace together on a neck. 

64. Be noble and glorious, and tread under foot the crowns with power 
and defend and be generous with the spacious court-yard of the 
kingdom, high of command. 

65. And with the eloquent tongue of the Sword, Good Companionship 
and Generosity, and with the high illuminated place of Power, 
Good Reputation and Pride. 


In order to draw conclusions about the techniques used to achieve unity be- 
tween the parts of this poem and what the characteristics are of Ibn Khafa- 
ja’s poetry, especially in this poem — one of his first great encomiastic 
poems — we have listed and classified typical stylistic features. These in- 
clude typical vocabulary, colour-based imagery, typical metaphors and de- 
scriptions, figures of speech and parallelism in grammatical constructions.?! 


Grammatical parallellism between two parts of the line: lines 1; 9 and 
10; 12; 13 [partly]; 14; 16; 18; 20; 27 and 28; 30b, 31b, 47 and 65; 22b and 
53b. 

The type /am.... illa and 14.... illa@: lines 9, 10, 27, 28 and 57. 


last part of this line is by means of an optative. It supports the preference of the poet 
for the theme of Old Age noticed earlier (see my article on this subject in the an- 
nexed bibliography). 

21 For personifications and humanizations in the poetry of Ibn Khafaja, see J. C. Biir- 
gel, ‘Man, nature and Cosmos’. We do not deal with it here explicitly, °’° 08-0" ©0°°) 
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Conjugation of the verb in the first person singular (mostly Perfect 
forms): which suggests a narrative in part I of this poem: lines 3 [2x]; 4 
[2x]; 5; 6 [2x]; 7; 8 [2x]; 9 [2x]; 10 [2x]; 13; 15; 16 [2x]; 17 [2x]; 18 [2x] 
and 26. 

In part II the first person in the Perfect verb (lines 56, 63 [2x] ) is used 
in alternation with the third person (but not as a verb, but after prepositions: 
la-hu, ilayhi, cf. lines 35; 41, 42) and the second person (cf. at the end: i/ay- 
ka: line 62; and the imperatives in lines 62, 64) both referring to the addres- 
See. 


Certain [key?] words are repeated (the list is not exhaustive): “ayn (line 
13, 46); bahr (lines 34, 38, 42); barg (line 8, 13); fatka (lines 11, 34, 35); 
gharrd’ (line 34); ghurr (line 54); ghurra (lines 10, 48, 50, 60); hayy (lines 
5,7, 11); janadh (14 [2x], 17, 32); khalaCa (line 4, 23, 64) ; khidr (line 3, 17); 
layl (lines 6, 7, 15, 17, 23, 24, 35, 46, 55); najm (line 7, 13, 21, 26); nashr 
(line 1, 4; 45; 49); raw® (lines 16, 38); rida’ (lines 23, 25); sahifah/ ruq¢a/ 
safha (line 4, 43, 49 [2x], 54); shaffa (line 26, 37); shimtu/ ashimu (line 8, 
10); silm (line 34, 45); tayy (line 4, 15, 45); wagha (line 34, 45); yad (line 
23, 34). 


Genitive Metaphor: neck of the branch (1); the ornaments of the blossoms 
(1); the red and fragrant flower of daybreak (2); the streaked garment of 
[its] horizon (7); black hair of the dust (12); the red cheek of a sword (12); 
the wing of ardent love (14); the wing of fright (14); the ribs of the night 
(15); the collar of the night’s shirt [torn to pieces] (17); the wind of youth 
and drunkenness (19); the hand of love (23); the cloth of an embracement 
(23); the temple [=side of the head] of the night (24); the mantle of the 
clouds (25); the shoulder of the East Wind (25); the breath of the flowers 
(25); the tail of darkness (25); the curtain of a cloud (26); a gust of gratitude 
(27); the [laughing] mouth of Victory (28); the Eagle of Victory (32); a 
blossom of the blue lance tips (39); the green leaves of the banners (39); the 
[wiped] face of a night (55); the [un]veil[ing] of the night (55); the [tired] 
heavy load of the important affair (57); the tear of the rain cloud (58); the 
blaze of the Sun of Time (60); the ascendant of the Palace (60). 


Colour-based imagery: blue (1); black red burning (6); black bright (7); 
bright brown (8); dark bright [implied] (9); white red (10); dark yellow red 
(11); black red (12); bright (13); white red white (20); bright gold (21); 
black grey (23, 24); bright grey (26); bright (27, 28); bright (29); bright 
black (31,32); black red (35); brown red (36); bright (37); black white blue 
green (39); green (40); red white silver gold (41); bright (43)? black/red ° 
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white (44); black (46); white (48); black white (49); bright (50); black white 
(lines 54-55); dark bright (60). 


Semantic Fields: 

A. Garden, Wind, Flowers, and Drinking at Daybreak (lines 1-2) + Garden 
(line 9b) + Wine (line 10b, 20) + Daybreak (line 25) + Garden comparisons 
(lines 39-40) + Daybreak (line 62). 

B. Scripture, Line, Page (line 4 b) + Scripture, Page (lines 43, 49, 54). 

C. Love Adventure (line 3a) + Hair and Cheek: Woman Description (line 
12) + Kissing and Embracing a Woman’s Body & Description of a Wo- 
man’s Body (line 18, 19, 20, 21). 

D. Falcon and Dove (line 3b) + the Eagle of Victory and the wings of the 
vulture (line 32). 

E. Weaponry (line 8, 9a) + Sword and Dust (line 12) + Weaponry (lines 43- 
45). 

F. Horse (line 10a) + Horse Description (lines 41-42) + Horse (lines 46-49). 
G. Antithesis Pithchblack-Burning Coal (line 6) + Antithesis Ash-Burning 
Coal (line 26). 

H. Poem as a Necklace (lines 22, 62-65). 


Most of the features listed here can easily also be found in other poems by 
Ibn Khafaja: cases such as grammatical parallelism, the type /d ... illd, the 
frequent mention of the first person singular Perfect can be found in the fa- 
mous mountain poem,22 in which the poet also uses one of his favourite ex- 
pressions mazzaqtu jayb al-layl (‘1 tore the collars of the night’ with a 
slightly different context). This expression, if traced back far enough, 
derives from earlier poets such as Dht l-Rumma. It is found in our poem 
and many others by Ibn Khafaja. 

The Genitive metaphor can be seen as one of the dominant features in 
this poem as well, some of these metaphors are identifying and some of 
them attributive, while others are connected with a verb.*? The figure of 
speech occurs frequently in Ibn Khafaja’s oeuvre, especially in the poem 
discussed here. Like the genitive metaphor, the colour-based imagery is one 
of the main features of Ibn Khafaja’s poetry, the basic contrast being black 
and white. In this respect, it is not surprising that the word /ay/ [‘night’] is 
one of the most frequently used words. 


22 Cf. Diwan, ed. S.M. Ghazi, p. 215. 

23 Cf. A. Schippers, ‘The Genitive-Metaphor in the Poetry of Abt Tammam’, in Ru- 
dolph Peters, Proceedings of the Ninth Congress of the Union Européenne des 
Arabisants et Islamisants, Leiden, 1981, pp. 248-260. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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Certain words in the list of repeated words are connected with the particular 
narrative of the poem, such as khidr [‘woman’s apartment’ | and hayy [‘tri- 
be’]. Other words occur fairly frequently in Ibn Khafaja’s poetry. The signi- 
ficance of the repetition of words lays in the organization of the poem. 
Certain key words with different meanings (such as ghurra and its deriva- 
tives) convey a certain sense of cohesion throughout the whole poem. This 
is even more so with the repetition of the semantic fields: daybreak with its 
different symbolic notions, positive as well as negative, such as the time of 
awakening for the garden with the boon companions, the time of separation 
for the lovers, and the time of creation of the poem. The frequent use of the 
words ‘night’ and ‘darkness’ as opposed to brightness, also gives Daybreak 
a symbolic value with reference to the praised prince, who is bright and 
even the Sun of Time. 

The wine drinking (linked with daybreak in line 2) is used in line 10b 
by way of comparison. This kind of interweaving of primary meanings and 
compared meanings occurs in several places of the poem. The repetition of 
certain semantic units such as pages and lines, horse imagery, weaponry, the 
description of the woman throughout the poem gives it its cohesion and har- 
mony. Thus, the first part of the poem, the love adventure, is linked to the 
second and encomiastic part, yet also provides a contrast to it. In the first 
part, the night has a positive meaning: it unifies lover and beloved; the light 
of the morning announces the separation. The weaponry in the first part is 
an obstacle for the poet to reach the tribal woman. In the second part, light, 
brightness, and weaponry have a positive meaning as attributes of the 
praised prince. 


In this way, Ibn Khafaja adapted his poetry to the changes in political cir- 
cumstances. Once that the ‘Moroccan’ Almoravid dynasty had become im- 
portant, and once it had become necessary for him to make panegyrics, he 
still used his favourite themes of garden, weaponry and horse description, as 
well as his colour contrasts, but integrated them in a well-organized manner 
with the encomiastic themes. 
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A Lala pt Getl sue GI atly / ell G55 Ge Lag OU Le) 
ped bea, cred Colt Gyn J gene coll ay crams say .Y 
pial Leleall Sy Graal / Lily od pb sa 3A 555 Yy 

phe pe Tipe ob dy ti/ Lol dae spall Gala “say 
Sy gle eLanall jaa Yr ppg / CAD US pall Qos cna si 2 
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BERBERS IN AL-ANDALUS AND ANDALUSIS IN THE 
MAGHRIB AS REFLECTED IN TAWSHIH POETRY 


BY 
OTTO ZWARTIJES 
University of Nijmegen 


0. Introduction! 


The subject of this article is the cultural transfer between al-Andalus and the 
Maghrib as reflected in strophic poetry. The first objective of this article is 
to give an answer when and by whom Andalusi strophic poetry was trans- 
mitted to the Maghrib, where it still flourishes today. The second objective 
is to analyse the image of the Berbers, Almoravids and Almohads, in Anda- 
lusi strophic poetry. The multicultural and multilingual character of their so- 
ciety is reflected in Andalusi strophic poetry. Languages and alphabets of 
the three religions have been used in the final lines, the kKharjas. When stu- 
dying Andalusi Arabic strophic poetry we notice a great discrepancy in the 
judgments of this type of poetry and its immense popularity in many differ- 
ent periods. These non-classical genres are usually not included in the an- 
thologies of prestigious literature. During the Berber dynasties this literary 
tradition reached the status of ‘court literature’ and we see that ‘innovation’ 
became a new ‘tradition’. Later, we see even that this ‘popular’ poetry be- 
came the ‘classical’ Maghribi musical tradition. The higher esteem in al- 
Andalus contributed to the wide diffusion of these poems in the Maghrib 
and other regions of the Islamic world. In this article I shall study the role of 
the Berbers in the great success and the diffusion of this kind of poetry in 
the Maghrib. 


1. Andalusi strophic poetry 


In al-Andalus two new forms of poetry, the strophic muwashshah and the 
zajal, developed within Arabic literature. The muwashshah is written in 
classical Arabic and closes with a kharja which can be written in classical, 
colloquial Arabic or in ‘non-Arabic’ diction, in most cases in Romance or in 


] I want to express my gratitude to Dr G.J. van Gelder (University of Groningen) for 
his kind help, corrections and suggestions. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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a mixture of Romance and colloquial Arabic. The zaja/ is mainly written in 
one of the Hispano-Arabic dialects. The ‘inventor’ of the muwashshah is ac- 
cording to Ibn Bassdm’s Kitab al-Dhakhira (1979:469) the blind poet Muq- 
addam b. Mu‘afa al-Qabri who lived at the end of the ninth century in the 
period of the Umayyad Cordoban amir ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Mar- 
wani, who reigned from 888 to 912. This literary innovation is posterior to 
the musical innovations introduced by Ziryab, who immigrated from the 
East to al-Andalus where he founded a ‘conservatory’. It is probable that 
these strophic compositions infiltrated the repertoire of poets and musicians 
of the “school of Ziryab’, so that soon a musico-poetical ‘tradition’ was 
born. We still can hear remnants of this tradition in the Maghribi-Andalusi 
nawbas where tawshih poetry (muwashshah and zajal) form the most essen- 
tial component of the texts and their musico-rhythmical structures. 

The earliest sources of the region, both Andalusi and Maghribi, do not 
leave us any doubt in their evaluation of these non-classical compositions. 
Abd |-Hasan b. Bassam al-Shantarini (Ibn Bassam), who was born during 
the Bant I-Aftas in the Taifa period, did not include muwashshahdat in his 
anthology. In the Maghrib we see the same: °Abd al-Wahid b. °AIi al- 
Tamimi al-Marrakushi (1185-1249), although admiring the poet Ibn Zuhr, 
apologised for not including muwashshahat in his work, because it was not 
customary to do so in such sizeable respectable works. Al-Fath b. Khaqan, a 
literary historian and also a kdatib of the Almoravid governor of Granada 
Abt Ydasuf Tashufin b. SAli, wrote his Qald’id excluding the muwash- 
shahat. Some of the great aficionados and theoreticians of the genre are not 
Andalusis. Ibn Khaldtn lived in Tunisia (14th century), Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk 
in Egypt (end of the twelfth and the first decade of the 13th century) and 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli (14th century) lived in Iraq (14th century). These literary 
historians admired the Andalusis and through their sources we know that 
these Andalusi compositions were very popular in the East already in the 
12th century.2 The Hispano-Hebrew poets imitated their Hispano-Arabic 
colleagues and brought their Hebrew imitations (mu°dradat) also to the 
East. 


2 Iraq and its capital Baghdad were always the ideal source of inspiration for Andalu- 
sian poets. See Ibn Quzman’s (zajal no. 22/5; Corriente 1995:94) and also the illus- 
trative tenth strophe of zajal no. 65 (Corriente 1995:204): “‘zajali Imarfa°/ fal “iraq 
masmu°:/ ’inna dha matbu*,/ badat al ’ashar/ “inda dha lhazali.” (“My famous zajal 
will be heard in Iraq, it is inspired (or: natural; not contrived) and other [type of 
poetry] is worthless, compared to this in vernacular [language]”’). 3.3 
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2. Andalusi strophic poetry during the Taifa rulers, Almoravids and the 
Almohads and its diffusion in North Africa 


In the Taifa period, poets worked at the numerous courts of the ‘petty’ kings 
who belonged to different ethnicities. The dynasty of the Taifa kingdom 
Toledo, the Bani dhi-l-Niin were of Berber origin and the washshah Ibn 
Arfac Ra’suh worked for them.? Some courts were more interested in poetry 
than others. For example, the court of Saragossa under the Banu Hid was 
more a scholarly than a poetic centre, but we find nevertheless some authors 
of muwashshahdt in the North, such as al-Asbahi al-Laridi (Lérida),* or al- 
Jazzar from Saragossa. The Taifa kingdom of Granada, where the Sinhdja 
Berbers ruled, was an important centre of poetic activities, in particular of 
Hebrew poetry. The Jewish vizier Shemt’el b. Naghreyla (or: Naghrillah) is 
one of these celebrated poets. The main poetic centres were the former capi- 
tal of the Caliphate of Cordoba, Badajoz under the Bani al-Aftas, Almeria 
under the Banti Sumddih, Murcia, first under the slave-dynasty Khayran, but 
later annexed by Valencia under the Banti ‘Abd al-©Aziz, and of course Se- 
ville under the Banu °Abbdd. 

Andalusi Arabic urban secular culture in al-Andalus was menaced by 
the puritan orthodox Islamic culture of the Almoravids. The King of Seville, 
al-Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, requested their assistence against the expansion of 
the Christians from the North. When the Almoravids came to al-Andalus, 
they defeated the armies of King Alfonso VI at Zallaga (Sagrajas) and they 
inmediately deposed all the Taifa Kings, except the Taifa of the Band Htd 
of Saragossa. The new Berber rulers from the Sahara tried to ‘purge’ Anda- 
lusi culture and exiled al-Mu‘tamid to Aghmat in Southern Morocco. Al- 
Mu‘tamid of Seville spent the rest of his life in jail there and wrote 
nostalgic poems, his so-called aghmdatiyydt. Others followed him, volunta- 
rily or not, and settled in North Africa. Among.the most important, I men- 
tion the poets Ibn al-Labbana and Ibn Hamdis. Ibn al-Labbana, who wrote 
earlier panegyrics to the “Abbadids of Seville in al-Andalus, visited the de- 
troned king in the Sahara (Aghmat) and he continued to compose pane- 
gyrics in the manner of the muwashshah, praising the Bani Hammad in 
Algeria;> he died in Mallorca. The second poet is Ibn Hamdis, who is men- 
tioned as a composer of muwashshahat by al-Safadi.© He was born in Sicily 


3 Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib: Jaysh al-tawshih. Ed. Naji & Madar, Tunis, 1967, no. 51. 

4 We must be aware of the fact that we cannot ascertain the real background from the 
nisba only; the person in question may be a member of a family which migrated 
many generations earlier from Lérida. 

5 Jaysh al-Tawshih, no. 41. ~ x het eueieaeianet 
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in 1056’ and emigrated to Seville in 1078 where he was ‘rediscovered’ by 
King al-Mu‘tamid. Ibn Hamdis followed the King to the Maghrib after the 
fall of the Taifa Seville, where he dedicated panegyrics to the prisoner, ele- 
giac and consolatory compositions. He passed the last years at the court of 
the Hammiadids of Byaya (Bougie). He died as a blind poet in 1133 in Mal- 
lorca or in Bijaya (von Schack 198:239).8 

Migrations of Andalusis to the Maghrib and the continuation of their 
poetical tradition meant that Andalusi influence reached these territories al- 
ready during the first years of the reign of the Almoravids. The unification 
of Maghribi and Andalusi territories undoubtedly favoured the diffusion of 
tawshih poetry. This appears to be a contradiction, since we know that the 
Almoravids rejected Andalusi-Arabic secular cultural products. Poets com- 
plained that they could not find a maecenas, whereas Almoravids com- 
plained that they could not find poets who were willing to compose 
panegyric compositions for them (Pérés 1934:19). Here, a considerable dis- 
crepancy is felt between two different cultures. When the Almohads sub- 
stituted the Almoravids, many poets had no problems in continuing to write 
panegyrics for their new rulers.” 

The author Abt 1-Qasim Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Khayra al-Mawa- 
‘ini 1s a contemporary source of the first Almohad ruler “Abd al-Mu’min 
(1130-1163) and his son Aba Ya°qab Yusuf I (1163-1184). He was born in 
Cordoba and lived in Granada and he is one of the many Andalusis who 
passed the Straits and settled in Morocco, where he died in 1168. He wrote 
his book Rayhdn al-albab wa ray“dn al-shabdéb in 1163 and he also wrote a 
Kitab al-washshah al-mufassal, which is lost (Nykl 1946:353). As a secre- 
tary of the Almohad ruler Aba Ya‘qtb and as a theoretician he probably 
contributed to the diffusion of the genre in North Africa during the Almo- 
hads. As SAli Makki observed, the Andalusi novelty reached Egypt already 
before Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk’s treatise and anthology was composed. The first 
washshah was Z afir al-Haddad (died in 1135) and the second poet men- 
tioned by Makki was Nasr b. SAbd Allah, known as Ibn Qalagis who was 
born in 1138. He composed mu°dradat!® of al-A‘ma, the blind poet from 


6 Tawshi* al-tawshih, Ed. A.H. Mutlaq, Beirut, 1966. 

Al-Maqqari, Nafh al-Tib 1, pp. 345 and 357, ed. Ihsan “Abbas, Beirut, 1968. 

8 Unfortunately, he did not return to Sicily. In that case, he might have introduced the 
muwashshah there. It is fascinating that in that case he might have closed his poems 
with kharjas in the Romance Sicilian dialect. 

9 For instance, Ibn Habis wrote panegyrics for the Almoravid rulers (Lamttina) and 
later for the Almohads. He was called the official poet of the new dynasty (sha ir al- 
khilafa l-mahdiyya, Pérés 1934:22 and 32). ee 
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Tudela and he moved to Sicily where he dedicated panegyrics to the Nor- 
man King William II (Makki 1991:244-245),!! 

The cultural centres of the Taifa period remained centres of poetic ac- 
tivity after the conquests of the Almoravids and the Almohads. During a 
session of poets (majlis), where often poetical contests are involved, poems 
were recited in an assembly. Tertulia-like gatherings of famous poets are re- 
corded in Seville, such as al-A°ma al-Tutili (died in 1126), Ibn Baqi (died in 
1145, or 1150?) and others. According to Ibn Khaldtn, original things were 
produced at that time, i.e. the age of the ‘veiled’ (the Almoravids).!* The 
blind poet of Tudela, al-A°ma al-Tutili, competed with Ibn Bajja in witty 
compositions at the court of Ibn Tifilwit at Saragossa (Nyk! 1946:254-255). 
The same al-A‘ma al-Tutili wrote panegyrics to both the Almoravids!> in 
al-Andalus and the Band Qasim in Salé (Garcia Gomez 1975:25). 

An important factor in the diffusion of the Andalusi strophic innova- 
tion is the fact that many poets, both Hebrew and Arabic, travelled through 
the whole Islamic world, and some visited or were exiled to Christian coun- 
tries or to the Islamic world, the Maghrib or the Mashriq. I shall demon- 
Strate this with some more examples. The diffusion of the zajal was 
favoured in particular by its mystic-religious subcategory, especially the 
compositions of Ibn al-°Arabi (1165-1240) and al-Shushtari (1212-1269). 
The latter brought his compositions, gasd’id, azjal and muwashshahat and 
works in prose, to North Africa and in Tunis his name, transformed to 
Shishtari, is used for describing a musical genre and the instrument with 
which it is accompanied (Massignon 1949:31).!4 After having lived in Loja, 
where he learned the profane style of Andalusi strophic poetry, he had to 
leave al-Andalus and moved to Miknas,!° and later to Bijaya (Bougie) and 
the Mashriq. 


10 The term mu‘Grada is used for literary emulation or imitation with the same rhyme 
and prosodical pattern. 

11 This poet died in 1172 in Yemen. Makki also mentions the washshahiin al-Qadi al- 
Fadil (died in 1200) and “Umara al-Yamani (died in 1174) who both antedate Ibn 
Sana’ al-Mulk. | 

12. Muqaddima: “There was much competition (in muwashshah poetry) during the 
reign of the Veiled (Almoravid) Sinhajah. Original things were produced at that 
time”’ (Rosenthal: 1967:II1:442; Arabic text: 1967:1139). See also Norris: Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam (New Edition, “‘Al-Murabitiin’’, p. 587). 

13. Dar al-Tiraz: Hulwu I-majdni is a panegyric on the occasion of the accession of “Ali 
b. Yusuf b. Tashufin to the office of Amir al-Muslimin (Stern 1974:100). 

14 Another ethymology for Shishtari is that the term derives from sistrum (musical in- 
strument). 

15 His zajal “Shuwaykh min ardi Miknas/ wast alaswaq yighanni’ remembers his ‘stay.’ ” 
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The Hispano-Hebrew poet Mosheh b. ‘Ezra was born in Granada, but he 
had been exiled to Castile where he complained about the lamentable cultu- 
ral atmosphere of Christian territories, compared to Islamic Spain. When he 
talks about strophic poetry, he admits that he also wrote these non-classical 
forms and he considered this as having ‘committed sins’. Ibn Bajja was 
born in the Taifa of Saragossa, but when Alfonso I el Batallador of Aragon 
reconquered the kingdom in 1118, he went to the Muslim South, first to Se- 
ville and Jativa, and later he went to Fas where he was poisoned. Yehada 
ha-Levi was born in the North, in the last days of Islamic rule in Tudela, 
and he moved to the South. He left the Iberian soil for the East and com- 
posed a muwashshaha in Alexandria on his journey to the Holy Land. The 
poet al-A‘ma al-Tutili was born in Tudela and lived also in Murcia and Se- 
ville. Many Arabic poets had contacts with North Africa, which is histori- 
cally understandable, because the Almoravid and Almohad dynasties ruled 
both sides of the Mediterranean. Ibn al-°Arabi was born in Seville in 1076. 
He studied in the East, returned to Seville and died in 1148 in Fas. Al-Ma- 
wa‘ini was born in Cordoba, lived in Granada and died in 1168 in Morocco; 
Ibn Sahl wrote in Seville and died in Ceuta in 1251. Aba Bakr Ahmad b. 
Malik al-Saraqusti, as Ibn al-Khatib informs us, travelled to Egypt and he 
visited Marrakush (Garcia Gomez 1961:27). 

It is very probable that the greatest composer of azja/, Ibn Quzman, 
visited Fas, since he composed a panegyric zajal to al-“Abbas b. Ahmad in 
Fas.'© Aba Bakr Ahmad ibn Malik al-Saraqusti, mentioned in Ibn Sa‘id’s 
Mughrib as a composer of azjal was also a composer of muwashshahdt.'7 
He was a secretary of Ibn Mardanish. He travelled to Egypt!® and visited 
Marrakush. Al-Muhr b. al-Faras rebelled against the Almohads in the south 
of Morocco, according to al-Safadi’s al-Wafi (Stern 1974:111). In the same 
source we see that he was acknowledged as Caliph by the tribe of Lamta, 
who betrayed him and delivered him to the Almohads who killed him. The 
washshéh Ibn al-Sabini (Almohads) emigrated to Egypt (Stern 1974:112). 
We also have evidence for the fact that in Tunis muwashshahdat were com- 
posed by the poet Abdi |-Hajjaj YOsuf b. Muratayr, a physician during the 
period of the Almohad Caliph al-Nasir (1199-1214) (Stern 1974:113). 


in this city (Corriente 1988: no. 83). 

16 The fact that Ibn Quzman indeed visited the Maghrib is probable but this can not be 
sustained by real evidence, since the poet also wrote panegyrics to magnates whom 
he never met. 

17 Jaysh al-Tawshih nos. 158-165. 

18 Possibly he may have been one of the direct sources of Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk, although 
this cannot be supported by evidence. pis falcata mae 
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Some Maghribi poets emigrated to al-Andalus, such as Ibn Habits (Peéreés 
1934:19), but it is not known whether he wrote tawshih poetry. It is an illus- 
tration of ‘cultural exchange’ between the two sides of the Straits during the 
Almoravids. 


3. Andalusi and Maghribi non-Classical Arabic poetry 


It is very difficult to distinguish Maghribi from Andalusi poetry, since many 
Andalusis left the Peninsula for the Maghrib and continued their profession 
in the Maghrib. A complicating factor is the term Maghrib itself, which 
means “The West’, and which may include both the Iberian Peninsula and 
the Western regions of North Africa. It is impossible to say to which degree 
poets were influenced by local Maghribi poetry, for instance by using the 
Arabic vernaculars, since such muwashshahaét with colloquial Maghribi 
kharjas are not handed down to us. However, we have some testimonies. 
Ibn Khaldtn, who was born in Tunis in 1332 had lived in al-Andalus for 
some years. He distinguishes clearly between the Maghribi and Andalusi 
poets. He informs us that the Maghribis developed their own ‘couleur local’ 
in poetry, partly inspired by the Andalusis, but still important enough to be 
mentioned in his Mugaddima. According to Ibn Khaldtn, the versification 
of the zajal was developed from the muwashshah. When the Andalusi poets 
composed their azjdl, they “‘even employ all fifteen [Khalilian] meters for 
poems in the vulgar dialect’’. Ibn Khaldin tells us also that the Magribis, in 
particular those living in the cities, created their local compositions, similar 
to the muwashshah, which is based on ‘local meter’ (“arid al-balad, Rosen- 
thal 1967:III:466; Arabic text 1967:1160).!9 It is noteworthy that Ibn °U- 
mayr, the originator of this local Maghribi form, was an Andalusi, who 
worked in Fas.° Ibn Khaldiin observed that he wrote ‘in the manner of the 
muwashshah, in which he only rarely disregarded the rules of the vowel en- 
dings. It will be clear that such a poem ceases to be a muwashshah, it can be 
better classified as a zajal or as the ‘mixed types’, such as the muzannam, or 
the zajal-like muwashshah. The poem of Ibn ‘Umayr, however, does not 
have the structure of the zajal, since it has the rhyme-scheme abab cdcd, 
etc. It is important that the poem in question follows strictly the thematical 


19 Al-Maqaari uses the same term when he mentions the poet Ibn “Umayr (Nafh al- 
Tib {:832). He was an Andalusian poet who lived in Fas (Corriente 1994:83,n.2). 

20 Possibly, this author is the same poet as Aba Bakr b. “Umayr al-Maghribi. Al- 
Maqqari quotes seven fragments of this author (Nafh al-Tib, I: 832; Corriente 
1994:83-84). - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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structure of the muwashshah, which had been derived from the gasa ‘id of 
the ‘neoclassicists’ (muhdathtin), from the East. Ibn Khalddin informs us 
that the inhabitants of Fas liked this ‘method’ in their poetry, by omitting 
the vowel endings. This innovation could generate other poetical forms and 
Ibn Khaldin distinguishes several subcategories, such as the muzawwaj, the 
kdazi, the mal‘aba and the ghazal (Rosenthal 1967:III:468; Arabic text: 
1967:1162). Ibn Khaldtin quotes a muzawwaj of Ibn Shuja°, a Maghribi poet 
from Taza. The second example closes with a kharja-like quotation in direct 
speech. In the following paragraph, Ibn Khaldin mentions other Maghribi 
poets, such as Ali b. al-Mu’adhdhin al-Kafif of Tlemcen, a blind poet who 
worked in Miknas. From the latter, he quotes a mal“aba. In this poem, the 
theoretician emphasised the use of canonical rhetorical techniques, such as 
the bard ‘at al-istihlal (‘excellence of beginning’). The mal“aba in question 
also follows strictly the polythematic structure of ‘classical’ and “neo-classi- 
cal’ poetry (nasib, takhallus and madh), in this case the praise for the Banda 
Marin. Ibn Khaldin reports that the people of Tunis imitated these so-called 
malabas in their dialect, but according to his judgement, they are very bad 
compositions (Rosenthal 1967:III:475; Arabic text:1967:1166). This leads 
us to the conclusion that local Maghribi poetry was overshadowed by Anda- 
lusi strophic poetry and never shared the same popularity. 

The use of colloquial elements is not automatically a reason for cate- 
gorising such texts in a low register. In the highest classical register, blas- 
phemic, plebeian, pornographic or obscene ideas can be expressed, whereas 
in a low register elaborate techniques of rhetoric can be applied, as we can 
see in the application of the tripartite structure of the compositions sharing 
elements of Cartid al-balad. {bn Khaldtn informs us about the relation be- 
tween linguistic and stylistic phenomena. I quote the passage in question: 

It should be known that taste as to what constitutes eloquence in con- 
nection with such poetry [vernacular poetry] is possessed only by those who 
have contact with the dialect in which (a particular poem) is composed, and 
who have had much practice in using it among the people who speak it. 
Only thus do they acquire the habit of it, as we stated with regard to the 
Arabic language. A Spaniard has no understanding of the eloquence of 
Maghribi poetry. Maghribis have none for the eloquence of the poetry of 
Easterners or Spaniards, and Easterners have none for the eloquence of Spa- 
niards and Maghribis. All of them use different dialects and word combina- 
tions. Everybody understands eloquence in his own dialect and has a taste 
for the beauties of the poetry of his own people. «In the creation of the 
heavens and the earth and the difference of your tongues and colors, there 
are, indeed, signs for those who know» (Rosenthal 1967:II1:479-480; 
Arabic text: 1967:1168-9). 7 Pie eb eere ts cate 
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After having examined the sources, I can conclude that ‘vernacular’ poetry 
is usually omitted in prestigious anthologies. If it was recorded, anthologists 
embellished these compositions (tawshih in its literary meaning), adding the 
‘couleur local’ and showing the regional interest of the Andalusi innovation. 
It is very probable that Maghribi poets tried to share in the success of their 
Andalusi colleagues, using the same techniques, such as omitting vowel en- 
dings (“iradb) in classical compositions in order to present them just as if 
they belong to prestigious literature. This explains why many did not suc- 
ceed in imitating the ‘couleur local’ and wrote bad compositions. These 
compositions were not classical or prestigious enough, nor did they repre- 
sent ‘genuine popular poetry’. They were unlucky imitations or misre- 
presentations of (semi-)classical poetry. 


4. The image of the Berbers in Andalusi strophic poetry 


So far, I have described the diffusion of Andalusi poetry in the Maghrib. 
The following section will be dedicated to the image of the Berbers as re- 
flected in Andalusi strophic poetry. It is a well known fact that in Andalusi 
strophic poetry sometimes berberisms are used in the non-Classical lan- 
guage of the zajal and the kharjas. The question why we do not have com- 
plete kharjas in one of the Berber languages, or in a mixture of Berber and 
colloquial Arabic is still unanswered. It is surprising that Andalusi poets did 
not use the Berber language in the kharjas of their panegyrics and opted for 
colloquial Arabic or Romance. Many poets must have had a certain com- 
mand of Berber, in particular during the first generation of Berber new- 
comers to al-Andalus. As has been demonstrated by Federico Corriente in 
his recent publications, the number of berberisms in the poetry of Ibn Quz- 
man is limited. Around twenty words are recorded which can be explained 
in such a manner, opposed to ten times as many Romance words in the 
same corpus. The explanation of the relative small number of Berber ele- 
ments is the fact that the Berbers used their native language exclusively in 
rural circumstances. When they were absorbed by Andalusi Arabic city-life, 
they abandoned their language quickly. Many Berbers even were Arabized 
earlier in the Maghrib (Corriente 1981:30) before they came to al-Andalus. 
In many muwashshahdt and azjal, the poets alude to the rulers of the 
two Berber dynasties, the Almoravids and the Almohads. In the panegyrics 
usually an important ruler or magnate is praised for his excellent qualities. It 
is also usual that in many cases poets expressed their criticism in the de- 
scription of the new non-Arabic rulers. This seems to contradict the com- 
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dynasties, which in many cases turned out to be very intolerant. According 
to Garcia Gémez, Ibn Quzman was even able to use the Berber language.?! 

In the following sections I shall dedicate attention to the presence of 
the Berber dynasties in ‘colloquial’ poetry, the kharjas of the muwashshahat 
and the azjail. 


4.1. The Berbers in the kharjas 


Andalusi poetry is full of urban elements, as we can see from the use of the 
names of cities, the streets (“la shakka bassimat hu habib qalbi jalis ma‘ al- 
milah’’)?? or the market-place as meeting-places for lovers, etc. Not only 
Andalusi cities are mentioned (/shbilya= Seville);23 we also find Maghribi 
cities, such as Fas (“Udda no. 13). 

The Maghribi shore is mentioned in a kharja of Yehada ha-Levi: 
‘Kiss me! for verily, in the morrow I am leaving for the [African] shore”’ 
(khdrijun ila-l-“udwah).*4 

In a kharja of Ibn Baqi (“Udda no. 139), we read the following lines: 
‘“hawa zabyat+ albarabir/ hajji waribati...”’ 

“The love of the Berber gazelle is my pilgrimage and my hospice...”’. 
(Corriente 1993-4:28) 


4.1.1. The Berber family Guenntin 


An example of a panegyric is the following kharja of an anonymous mu- 
washshaha, from the Dér al-Tirdz. In this case, a girl addresses a panegyric 
to “Kannini’, which is a name of a Berber family, the ‘Guennitn’: 


21 “Que Ben Quzmén, a quien a veces se ha supuesto un godo rezagado -alto, rubio, 
de ojos azules-, andaluz y vecino de Andalucia, donde cada vez sabemos con mayor 
precision que todavia se hablaba romance, conociera esta lengua y la empleara, es 
cosa perfectamente natural. Y, de saber otro idioma, no cabe duda que seria el 
beréber, puesto que Ben Quzman vivia en un pais dominado a la sazon por los Al- 
moravides, en trato diario y frecuente con ellos, y de los Almoravides primeros 
sabemos que habalaban mas beréber que arabe, y que el arabe lo hablaban mal”’ 
(Garcia Gomez 1972:II1:466-467). 

22 ‘Udda no. 61. (‘Without any doubt his beloved is sitting in the street among the 
sweethearts’’). In “Udda no. 313 we read “‘y4 qawmi mA (a)kthar “uSSaqi/ 14 
yabrahd min zuqaqi’’ (“Oh my people, How many adore me, without abandoning 
my street!’’). 

23 ‘The text of the first line of this kharja is (“Seville is awaiting him since ancient 
times’’) Ibn Zuhr (“Udda no.115). Seville is also mentioned in another kharja by 
Ibn Zuhr (‘ Udda no. 166). 

24 See Almbladh (1992-93:20). ee 
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anta I-muna tahla 

fa-truk kalama I|-nas 

wa-dkhul ma‘ ilfi 

mithla |-sharab fi l-kas 

ya kannini 

kayma tusalli-ni 
‘You, my desire, are sweet/ Forget what people say/ Enter with me, my 
love/ Like wine in the cup/ O Kannini,/ To divert me.”’> 


4.1.2. The agillid 


In a kharja of Ibn Labbtin (Ghazi 1979:1:158) the beloved is a little King. 
The Berberism agillid is used for ‘King’, or prince.*° 


4.2. The Almoravids and the Almohad Berbers as reflected in the azjal 
4.2.1. The Almoravids in the Diwan of Ibn Quzman 
4.2.1.1. Lamttina and the mulaththamtun 


The term Almoravids (al-Murdbittin) is used for many different Berber 
tribes from the Sahara. The Sinhaja in general, but the Lamtina tribe in par- 
ticular, who subjugated the Massifa tribe, constituted a military and politi- 
cal élite and this tribe formed the nucleus of already around the year 1050. 
The ethnical term Lamtina is on itself also a name of a confederation of 
several tribes. The Lamtina, Guddala and Lamta tribes formed together the 
Saharan-Almoravid confederation, supported by southern tribes, such as the 
Jazila and the Masmida. A characteristic dress of the Almoravids is their 
lithém, the veil (Chalmeta EI:587; Laroui 1977:158-164),2’ so that they are 
often called ‘the veiled’. Ibn QuzmAn uses in his zajal (no. 38/16; Corriente 
1995:135) the tribal ethnic name of the Lamtina as a synonym of the Almo- 
ravids. 

Zajal no. 70 is dedicated to an Almoravid prince, called Dawad b. 
Yatimmar. In this zajal Ibn QuzmAan describes the young boy, mentioning 


25 Translation from Monroe (1977:no.43); Dar al-Tirdz, no. 16 (Rikabi 1977:63). See 
also Garcia Gomez (1962:82) and Fish (1977: 26). 

26 The word (a)gillid is used five times in the Diwan of Ibn Quzman: 40/1/1; 74/0/1; 
98/1/3; 124/7/4; 133/3/2 (Corriente 1995 pp. 143, 228, 313, 370 and ae 

27 See also the article of Arie Schippers in this volume, p.21, n.16, Siete eee eeeet- 
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his veil lithdm (no. 70/2/4; Corriente 1995:218).28 The term al-mulaththa- 
mun is also used by Ibn Quzman in the kharja of on of his azjal:*° 


wayaqulli qalbi «’ahjam»,/ wanakhaf min ’almulaththam. 
“My heart says: ‘Attack’, but I am afraid of the veiled (the Almoravids).”3° 
4.2.1.2. Murdabit 


The term Almoravid has been derived from the murdbit. This term (Span- 
ish: ‘morabito’) does not always means literally ‘Almoravid’ but it is used 
frequently with the meaning of ‘devoted person’.?! Ibn Quzman, who was 
not a Berber, even called himself also a murdbit, as we can read in zajal no. 
24 where he praises a Cordoban maecenas Abd °AIi b. al-Faradi. Here, the 
poet calls himself a murdbit, but the line is defective: 


Ya ’abui Cali! haniyya/ dha Imahamid walma ’athir! 

wa’ana washshah wazajjal,/ wa’ana katib washa‘ir. 

’awkad iddayk, wali ’allah,/ yafdik arruh waddananir! 

way murabit kinnakin lak/ law ha.. (Corriente 1995:102).34 


4.2.1.3. Panegyrics to Almoravid magnates 


In the kharja of zajal no.35, Ibn Quzman describes a comic, or even ridicu- 
lous scene, where the protagonist will ‘run naked to the mausoleum of an 
Almoravid qddi, called Mazdali b. Salankan’ (Corriente 1989:284). It may 
be obvious that the poet never would have inserted such burlesque elements 
if he had a great respect for this Almoravid ruler. 

Nevertheless, we see in many compositions real panegyrics, where Ibn 
Quzman shows deep respect for his Almoravid rulers. It is a well known 
fact that Ibn Quzman earned his money by writing such panegyrics. For in- 


28 = Cf. zajal no.87/20/3 (Corriente 1995:271). 

29 = Zajal no.98/5/5 (Corriente 1995:314). 

30 Probably, according to Corriente, Ibn QuzmAn alludes to the father of a certain Al- 
moravid agellid is alluded at, or a Berber husband of a certain woman, a favourite 
theme of the poet (1989:308). 

31 Corriente (1995:32; 1989:268). 

32 Translation by Corriente: Enhorabuena, Abd “Ali, por estas loas y glorias:/ mu- 
wassah y cejel hago, soy secretario y poeta;/ mete mano, alma de Dios, por mi vida, 
a los dinares,/ que tu morabito fuero yo si.../ (Corriente 1989: 82). ABT a aOa0 =P 2 071 s> 
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stance, his zajal no.38 is dedicated to Abt Ja°far Hamdin who probably 
went to Marrdkush with the aim to visit the Almoravid ruler °Ali b. Yasuf b. 
Tashufin (1106-1143) in order to get an important function in Cordoba. In 
this poem, Ibn Quzman eulogizes the Almoravid rulers Yusuf b. Tashufin 
and his son Ali b. Yasuf and the military succes of the Almoravids after the 
battle of Zallaqa. This zajal is also called the ‘zajal of Zallaga (Sagrajas)’ 
(Corriente 1989:285). The emir °Ali b. Yasuf is called a defendor of Islam, 
and governor of both sides of the Straits (“Sahib al-idwa, sahib al’an- 
dalus’’).53 Zajal no. 42 is a panegyric composition dedicated to Ibn 
Mufaddal, probably an important Almoravid magnate.34 

In zajal no.47 the poet mentions the battle of Fraga between the Almo- 
ravids and the King Alfonso I ‘el Batallador’ of Aragon (Ben Rudhmir). In 
this battle (1134), the Aragonese King was defeated by °Ali b. Tashufin and 
al-Zubayr. The mention of the battle of Zallaga is an anachronism, since this 
event took place before the birth of the poet, who was still ‘in the testicles 
of his father’ as he himself informed us.>> 

Ibn Quzman obviously complains about the recent annexation of al- 
Andalus by the Almoravids, since in many cases he looks in retrospect with 
nostalgy to the period of the Muluk al-Tawa’if, in particular the days of al- 
Mu‘tamid b. ‘Abbad, the petty King of Seville (zajal no. 74/7/kharja).3® 
The same complaint about the unfavourable circumstances of poetry during 
the Almoravids, compared with the period of the Taifas, can be found in 
zajal no. 90/21 (Corriente 1995:289-290). 

Other azjal dedicated to Almoravid magnates are zajal no. 64: dedi- 
cated to an Almoravid amir, called Zayd; zajal no. 93 is a panegyric dedi- 
cated to Ibn Martin of Seville. Ibn QuzmA4n informs us that poetry has been 
‘killed’ since the Almoravids ruled al-Andalus (93/5/1-4; Corriente 
1995:296). Zajal no. 111 is also a panegyric composition where we find 
again the theme of nostalgia and the longing for the period of the “Abbadids 
during the reign of the Almoravids.37 

As Garcia Gomez observes (1972:I:661), Ibn Quzman possibly men- 
tions (zajal no. 133) Abii Bakr b. Bikar (‘Rey Bucar’ of the Poema de Mio 
Cid).3® 


33. = Zajal no. 38 (Corriente 1995:132). 

34 Corriente (1995:148-150). Other panegyrics to Almoravid magnates are zajal no. 
102, which is dedicated to a young Almoravid general. In the same zajal the Almo- 
ravid ruler “Ali b. Yasuf b. Tashufin is mentioned. 

35. See Garcia Gomez: (1972:1:246-7). 

36 Corriente (1995:230). See also Garcia Gdmez (1945). 

37. = Zajal no. 111/9/3 (Corriente 1995:347). | haga nia AED 
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Zajal no. 138 is a panegyric dedicated to al-“Abbas b. Ahmad of Fas,>? 
which shows the anomaly of a recurring matla‘ as a kharja. According to 
Garcia Gomez (1972:II: 685) this zajal proves that the poet visited this city, 
but we must be aware of the fact that Ibn Quzman sometimes wrote pane- 
gyrics to magnates whom he never met.4° 


4.2.2. The Almohads as reflected in the azjal 


As we observed earlier, poets such as Ibn Habis wrote panegyrics for the 
Almoravid rulers and later for the Almohads, probably °Abd al-Mu’min 
(died in 1163) and Aba Ya°qib Yiasuf (died in 1184; Pérés 1934:33). Pérés 
mentions also Ibn Sahl al- Yakki (Yecla) a composer of satirical poetry from 
al-Andalus. Unfortunately, more detailed information of poets, in particular 
composers of tawshih poetry is almost non-existent. In al-Andalus, the Ber- 
ber dynasty of the Almohads is often mentioned in the azjal of Ibn Quzman, 
e.g. in zajal (no. 38/38) of IQ, where he calls them ‘men of the Sis’.4! 

The first poet to be mentioned in this context is Madghallis. According 
to Nykl (1946:309) the poet was born in 1145 and was court poet of the Al- 
mohads.*? In the following fragment, the poet refers to the Almohad prince 
Abit Sa‘id ‘Uthman b. ©Abd al-Mu’min, who defended Granada against the 
attacks of Ibn Hamushk (Corriente 1994:73). 


v laqad liqalbi hirsi wa’ilhah = 1 Cishq+ almilah. 


x ahdaytu hadha+ ddurri wadha+ Imurjan 
lisayyid+ almuluk al’amir “uthman 
Card dhak+ alladhi li’aban quzman 
aljanna law Cutina hiyat rrah wa‘ishq+ almilah/:* 


38 See also from the same author: ‘Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi Della 
Vida, I, 371-377. Roma, 1956. 

39 = Zajal no. 138/3/qufl (Corriente 1995:399). 

40 Cf. zajal no. 22 (Corriente 1995:93-96). 

41 ‘Wala qamu ’alkhay! mata® assis.’ (Corriente 1980:275; 1995:140). 

42 (Corriente 1994:63:n.1.). 

43 Translation by Corriente: ‘‘0. Tiene mi corazon gran empeifio e insistencia en amar 
beldades./ X. He regalado estas perlas y coral/ al sefior de reyes, el emir “Uthmn,/ 
en el metro de aquel (poema) de Ibn Quzman:/ el Paraiso si me dieran seria el vino 
y el amar beldades.”’ (Corriente 1994:73; Al-“Gtil, 17; Hoenerbach 1956; Arabic 
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In the following matla‘ (prelude) of a zajal of Madghallis, mention is made 
of Aba Zayd, the son of the Almohad caliph: 


0 rajacat gharnata baghdad =mudh waliha man waliha 
xirat+ assdda abu zayd lla yahrazu Caliha/:*4 


The poet Abdi I-Hasan °Ali ibn Muhammad al-Shatibi mentions in a zajal 
Cardinal Jacinto and the battle of Alarcos, the victory of the Caliph of the 
Almohads Abt Yusuf against the armies of Alfonso VHI. This poem shows 
thematical correspondences with the zajal no. 38 of Ibn Quzman which 
deals with the battle of Zallaga (Corriente 1994:79). 

Of course, many other poets could have been Maghribi or Andalusi as 
well, since we lack many details concerning their background. Many poets 
have the nisba ‘al-Maghribi’, which can refer to al-Andalus or the Maghrib, 
for instance: Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Hasstn al-Halla’ al-Maghribi, 
Abt Bakr b. CUmayr al-Maghribi and Mansir al-A°ma al-Maghribi (Cor- 
riente 1994:83). Other poets or anthologists have the nisba al-Gharnati, 
which does not necessarily means that this is an Andalusi author. An 
example is °Ali b. Bishri al-Gharnati, the great collector of muwashshahdat, 
was an Maghribi poet and anthologist, from Andalusi background. 


5. The texts of the Maghribi-Andalusi musical tradition 


Andalusi strophic compositions became a part of the repertoire of the tradi- 
tion of North-African poets and musicians already since the eleventh cen- 
tury, as we demonsrated earlier. Probably, in earlier centuries, Andalusi 
poets from the East and from Umayyad al-Andalus could have inspired their 
colleagues in the Maghrib, but as we can read in the study of Henri Péres, 
the literary activities in the Maghrib were relatively poor compared with al- 
Andalus and the East, until the reign of the Band Marin.*> This does not 


44 Corriente’s translation (1994:75): “‘0. Granada se ha hecho Bagdad, desde que la 
rige quien la rige:/ el mejor de los sefiores de Aba Zayd, jDios se lo conserve!”’ (A/- 
“Gtil, Hoenerbach 1956: Arabic text 64). 

45 “‘Les centres de vraie culture littéraire ne se trouvent pas tout de suite au Maroc, ou 
l’islamisation et l’arabisation ne sont pas trés accentuées, mais en Espagne, d’abord 
a Cordoue et a Séville, puis 4 Almérie, Grenade, Toléde, Valence et Saragosse”’ 
(Pérés 1934:10); “Ibn al-Abbar, qui est contemporain de l’avénement des Mé- 
rinides et des Hafsides, ne nous apporte que de bien maigres renseignements sur la 
poésie a cette époque’’. (Pérés 1934:39). The only Fasi poet mentioned by Pérés is 
Ibn al-Jannan who was also an Andalusi (Jaén) (ibid.). 4). 
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mean that the Almoravids and the Almohads discouraged poets from writ- 
ing panegyrics for them. Undoubtedly many distinguished poets worked for 
them, but probably most poems are lost, in particular the azja/. Ibn Baqi’s 
complaint about the cultural climate of al-Maghrib al-aqsd is illustrative in 
this context. For poets, Andalusis and Maghribis, the East was always the 
place with the highest literary prestige (Pérés 1934:14). Unfortunately, we 
do not find more details in Pérés’ article about Maghribi poets who wrote 
tawshih poetry. 

The musical tradition which accompanies the texts of strophic poetry 
is usually called al-musiga al-Andalusiyya. It is impossible to reconstruct 
exactly the medieval Andalusi music, because a musical notation was un- 
known and the musicians took their information from oral tradition. When 
Stern published his lecture “Andalusian Muwashshahs in the Musical Reper- 
toire of North Africa’ in 1964, he examined Maghribi poems of the musical 
tradition and came to the conclusion that the Maghribi practice is indeed a 
direct continuation of the Andalusi tradition. It is known that the Almoravid 
and Almohad dynasties ruled on both sides of the Straits of Gibraltar and, as 
I have demonstrated earlier, many poets migrated from al-Andalus to the 
Maghrib. Ibn Baqi and Abd Bakr b. Zuhr worked on Andalusi and Maghribi 
soil as well. In recent years, progress has been made in the research of the 
texts of the Mss of the Maghribi-Andalusi musical tradition. Malik Ben- 
nouna came to the conclusion that the Maghribi collections contain a real 
‘amalgama’ of Arabic poetry. He traced (1994:29) fragments or poems 
which can be related to the “Ancient Arabic tradition’, the “Abbasids, re- 
lated to the school of the Mawsilis (father and son) and their disciples (such 
as Ziryab), poems from al-Andalus (from the Taifa period, Almoravids, Al- 
mohads and Nasrids), poems of Andalusi and Maghribi poets from the Bana 
Marin, Maghribi poems from the Sa‘dids, the ‘Alawiyyin, and composi- 
tions from the East from later periods. This ‘canonical’ tradition of songs by 
al-Ha’ik enjoys a great prestige and is considered the national heritage of 
Morocco. It is at least remarkable that the ‘couleur local’ of strophic poetry 
and the musical tradition have not been developed from Maghribi poets but 
exclusively from their Andalusi colleagues. In order to embellish and enrich 
this tradition, oriental fragments and local compositions were incorporated. 
The fact that Ibn Khaldtn classifies Maghribi vernacular poetry into the ca- 
tegory of ‘bad poetry’ corroborates the low esteem of it, compared to com- 
positions of the Andalusis. 
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6. The musico-poetical tradition of the «megorashim» 


In the bilingual matrziz-poetry (embroidered) of the megorashim (expatri- 
ated Jews from al-Andalus or Christian Spain) in North Africa, we see He- 
brew strophes alternating with Arabic ones. Many of these Judeo-Arabic 
poems have the zajal-like structure. The Arabic language is normally 
reserved for profane themes, such as the wine-motif, whereas Hebrew is 
used for religion and liturgy.4° Although this interesting subject falls be- 
yond the scope of this article, it will be sufficient to mention this tradition 
which was an important chain in literary transfer between the Straits, since 
the Jewish megorashim preserved the Andalusi tradition and brought it to 
North Africa (Zafrani 1977:113). They continued to use muwashshahat and 
azjal in their ceremonies and musico-literary tradition. There also exists He- 
brew versions of the al-Ha’ik repertoire of the nawba, such as the nawbat 
al-dhil with the title Sfina ma’lif*’ It is difficult to ascertain to which de- 
gree this tradition is a direct continuation of Andalusi practice and until how 
far it was absorbed by the Maghribi tradition in later centuries. This subject 
still deserves more detailed research which may cast new light on the Anda- 
lusi poetical and musical traditions of the people of the three religions. In 
the collection Shir Yedidot, for instance, compositions by famous Hispano- 
Hebrew poets, such as Abraham Ibn °Ezra and Yehida ha-Levi, have been 
anthologised and poems of later centuries are included. The majority of the 
Maghribi Hebrew poets from this anthology are of Andalusi origin, i.e. the 
megorashim, such as Aben Str, Al-Baz, Elqayim, Abitbol, los Neqawa, etc. 
(Chahbar 1991:91). 


7. Conclusion 


Ibn Quzman’s azja/ and the kharjas of other poets never reached the level 
of the poems composed by celebrated poets of classical poetry, such as Ibn 
Khafaja. It appears to be a contradiction when Ibn Quzman himself ob- 
serves that he composed his azjdl ‘in literary Arabic’ (bi-lafzi I-fasih),*® in 
his attempts to imitate muwashshahdt. In the beginning the Almoravids 
were illiterate newcomers to the Iberian Peninsula. They adopted urban 
Arabic-Andalusi culture very quickly and strophic poetry became a part of 


46 See Chahbar (1990 and 1991). 
47 Zafrani (1977:288:n.1) mentions the edition of Mosheh Bonan (Livorno 1886- 
1887). 
48 Zajal no. 5 1/7/2 (Corriente 1995:171 ). Downloaded from Brill.com Pepe oy Fe een 
via Wikimedia 
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their passions until it began to enjoy a higher esteem and prestige. The pol- 
itical unification of both sides of the Straits during the Almoravid and Al- 
mohad dynasties contributed to the diffusion of tawshih poetry in the 
Maghrib. Andalusi poets were always the example for others and ‘local’ 
Maghribi poets could not compete with the Andalusis. In these periods, 
‘traditional’ themes were never abandoned. Wine themes and erotic poetry 
were very popular. In Ibn QuzmAan’s azjdl we see a sharp criticism of the re- 
ligious fanatism of the Almoravids and he challenged them directly, as the 
following zajal demonstrates (no. 182; Mubarakshah; Corriente 1995:450- 
451). 

‘Un muecin tengo como vecino, viejo beato, gran rezador, y, cuando al 

alba sube a exhortarme y: jPor salvaros - grita - venid! a mi sus voces 

el laud trueca: ; Venid al vino y al buen festin! (...) 


Ibn Quzméan classifies himself as a “maestro de borracheras’ which is com- 
pletely unacceptable in the ideology of the Almoravid theocracy. I think that 
the existence of such poetry is evidence for the fact that the orthodox Ber- 
bers tolerated, and in many cases enjoyed, vernacular poetry. It appears that 
the Berber dynasties were absorbed by the sophistication of Andalusi cities 
and contributed to the diffusion in other countries of Islam. 
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CALI AL-SHARIF AND THE JJHAD IN AL-ANDALUS 
AN INVESTIGATION 


BY 
TH.MARITA WIJNTJES 
Naarden 


The Nubdha-manuscript and the Nuzhat al-hadi by al-Ifrani! 


The outcome of historical research is sometimes surprising and not conform 
the expectations one had from the start. My investigation of °Ali al-Sharif is 
such a case. Originally it was only meant to find the background to a poem 
in a manuscript with historical texts on the history of al-Andalus, but the re- 
sults justify a separate treatment. This manuscript, the Nubdhat al-Casr fi 
akhbar multik Bani Nasr, got its title from the first part, the story of the last 
years of the kingdom of Granada, its fall and the emigration of many of its 
inhabitants to North Africa.2 Traditionally it has been attributed to Ibn al- 
Khatib, because this title is mentioned among his works.? But as this fa- 


l I want to express my gratitude to Professor dr P. Sj. van Koningsveld of Leiden 
University, Dept. of Religious Studies, for having provided me with a photocopy of 
a manuscript in private property in Morocco, and Dr G.J. van Gelder of Groningen 
University, Institute of Languages and Cultures of the Middle East, for his help in 
translating the poem. 

2 Leiden University Library Cod. Or. 10.784 (henceforward called L), from the le- 
gacy of E. Lévi-Provengal. The privately owned Moroccan manuscript of the same 
work I call ms. T because it has a connection with Tetuan. These two manuscripts, 
of which ms. T is the oldest and most reliable, are at the basis of my investigation. I 
have not seen the manuscript in Rabat (ms. R), General Library nr. K 1177 
(Muhammad al-Manini, al-Masddir al-‘arabiyya li-ta’rikh al-Maghrib, 1, Rabat, 
1404/1983, nr. 286, p. 132). It seems there is another manuscript in the library of 
the Qarawiyyin-mosque in Fez (Mohamed B.A. Benchekroun, La vie intellectuelle 
Marocaine sous les Mérinides et les Wattdsides (XIIle XIVe XVe XVIle siécles), 
Rabat, 1974, p. 274), but I have not yet succeeded in having this confirmed. The 
one in the Escorial (ms. E), cédice 1877 (Braulio Justel Calabozo, La real biblio- 
teca de El Escorial y sus manuscritos arabes. Sinopsis historico-descriptiva, Ma- 
drid, 1978, p. 257) does not contain the text I study in this paper. For further details 
see my ‘A manuscript on the history of Muslim Granada: the Nubdhat al-“asr fi akh- 
bar mulik Bani Nasr and other texts’ (forthcoming). 

3 Ibn al-Khatib, Kitab al-ihdta fi akhbdér Gharndta, ed. by Muhammad Abi “Abd 
Allah “Inan, 4 vols., Cairo 1973-8, IV, pp. 459-62. A discussion of all his works in 
his biography by Benchekroun, La vie intellectuelle, pp. 265-76. Ahmad Mukhtar al- 
“Abbadi, ‘Mu’allafat Lisan al-din b. al-Khatib’, Hespéris, 46( 1959), 247+5301s faroes 
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mous wazir of the kingdom of Granada lived in the 8th/14th century, it is 
obvious that he cannot have been the author. The name of the real author 
has not yet come to light. This part of the manuscript has been published 
more than once.’ Several of the manuscripts contain two other texts, a very 
short one on the emigration to North Africa, published as well, and an un- 
published text entitled: Wa-min takmil zahr al-riydd lil-imadm Abi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Qantri al-Qasri. This turned out to be related to al-Maqqari’s 
Azhér al-riydd.® The text of the Takmil follows the first book of the Azhar 
al-riydd, but set in a more logical historical sequence and without some less 
relevant digressions. Several poems are given in longer versions, for in- 
stance the famous appeal to the Turkish sultan Bayazet.’ The last pages be- 
fore the closing phrases contain a poem by Ibn Abi I-Rabi® with 
accompanying story that is not found in al-Maqgari’s Azhar al-riydd, nor in 
his Nafh al-tib. 

The author of the Takmil, Abt °Abd Allah al-Qantri al-Qasri, whose 
dates are not known, belonged to a family of savants in al-Qsar al-kabir.® Of 
the manuscripts I studied, the one I called T, in private possession in Mo- 
rocco, dates from around 1800 and must be considered the oldest one thus 
far known.? The Takmil consequently has been written after the publication 


from complete. 

4 Marc. Jos. Miiller, Die letzten Zeiten von Granada, Miinchen, 1863. A. Bustani and 

C. Quirés (transl.), fragmento de la época sobre noticias de los Reyes Nazarites o 

Capitulacion de Granada y Emigracion de los Andaluces a Marruecos (Kitab Nub- 

dhat al-“asr fi akhbdr multik Bani Nasr), Larache, 1940. 

Bustani, Fragmento, pp. 46-9, translation pp. 54-9. 

6 Shihab al-din Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maagari, Azhar al-riydd fi akhbar “Tydd, ed. 
by Mustafa al- Saqaa, Ibrahim al- Abyari and “Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi, 3 vols., Cairo, 
1939-42. 

7 A short text has been published by James T. Monroe, “A Curious Morisco Appeal 
to the Ottoman Empire,’ Al-Andalus, 31(1966), 281-303. Translation in Mercedes 
Garcia Arenal, Los Moriscos, Madrid, 1975, pp. 33-41. 

8 § Muhammad b. “Abd al-Rahman Ben Khalifa, al-Qsar al-Kabir, a lam adabiyya “il- 
miyya ta’rikhiyya, Tangier, 1994, pp. 73-77. This is based on Abd “Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. al-Tayyib b. “Abd al-Salam al-Hasani al-Qadiri, Nashr al-mathdni li- 
ahl al-garn al-hdédi ‘ashr wa-l-thdni, transl. as ‘Nachr al-Mathani de Mouhammed 
al-Qadiri’ by Graulle, Meillard, Michaux, Bellaire, 2 vols., Archives Marocaines, 

21 and 24 (1913-17) I 144. The name mentioned there as the author of the Takmil 
does not correspond exactly with the name as given in mss. T and L, therefore I sup- 
pose he must have been another member of the same family whose dates are un- 
known. 

9 A photograph of the colophon of ms. T, that was the one Bustani, Fragmento, used 
for his edition, has been published by him as Modelo num. 4, Fin del Codicé Bee?" 
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of al-Maqgari’s Azhdr al-riyadd between 1014-27/1605-1617 and before 
1800. This is an unfortunate long interval. 

I found a shorter version of the poem by Ibn Abi I-Rabi¢ in the Nuzhat 
al-hdédi by al-Ifrani, within the larger framework of the early history of the 
CAlawite dynasty.!9 This author based his history largely on earlier works, 
but as his source for the poem he cites ancient letters. The Nuzha was pub- 
lished in 1726 or slightly earlier.!! Al-Ndsiri used this work as his source 
for the Kitab al-istigsd’, which was published in 1894 and served as basis 
for many later histories of Morocco.!2 The versions of the poem in the Tak- 
mil and in the Nuzha are evidently based on the same source, but are inde- 
pendent of each other. The one in the Takmil being more extended, it could 
not have been copied from the Nuzha. On the other hand there are details in 
the Nuzha that have not been copied from the Takmil. That means that the 
date of the Takmil is of lesser importance and that both versions may be 
considered as of equal value to begin with. 


The story 
The story in the manuscripts of the Takmil reads as follows:!? 


From what the most learned shaykh, the shaykh of the Islam Ibn Abi !-Rabi¢ 
al-Andalusi al-Gharnati addressed to the shaykh, the venerable, the fighter, 
the pious, the ascetic, the leader of the holy caravan of the pilgrimage to the 


10 Muhammad b. “Abd Allah al-Ifrani, Nuzhat al-hddi, edited by O.Houdas, Nozhet-el- 
hadi - Histoire de la dynastie Saadienne au Maroc (1511-1670), Publications de 
l’Ecole de langues vivantes orientales, series III vol. 2, Paris, 1888, pp. 287-98. 
Translation by O.Houdas, series III vol. 3, Paris, 1889, pp. 477-95. 

11. E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfas, Paris, 1922, p. 121. 

12 Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasiri al-Salawi, Kitdb al-istigsa’ li-akhbar duwal al-maghrib 
al-aqsd, 4 parts in 2 vols., Cairo, 1894 (I used a set dated 1912), IV, pp. 4-7, and the 
same, 2nd ed., 9 bks. in 3 vols., Casablanca, 1954-6, III, pp. 3-12. Translation of 
part IV of the Ist edition by E. Fumey: Ahmed b. Khaled Ennasiri Esslaoui, 
‘Chronique de la dynastie Alaoui du Maroc’, Archives Marocaines, 9-10(1906-7), 
9, 8-14. Many of the events described in this article are also to be found in the Kitab 
al-istiqsd’, but since this chronicle was written so much later I preferred to cite only 
the more contemporaneous works. 

13. Inms. L: folio’s 52v-54v. In ms. T: pp. 87-94. The marked verses are not to be 
found in the Nuzha and the Kitdb al-istiqsa’. As far as | understand, the verses 1-15 
are addressed to Ibn Abi Ibrahim, 16-25 are intended to be said to “Ali al-Sharif, 26- 
35 are again addressing Ibn Abi Ibrahim and 36 to the end are directed to “Ali a 
Sharif. sapiected PMs ol ahaha eet 
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sacred house of God and the visit to the tomb of his prophet Muhammad 
(the best prayer and the purest peace be on him) Sidi Muhammad son of the 
holy, venerable, chaste shaykh Sidi Abi Ibrahim (may God have mercy on 
him) to let it be heard by his master the lion, the heroic Mawlana CAIi al- 
Sharif, the gasida that they (sic!) sent to the two of them to praise them 
both. Here it follows, complete and unabridged: 


I 


15 


14 


You, mounted traveller, traversing steppe and sandy desert 
straight be your path, may you encounter well-being and safety 
Trot on and hasten your march day and night 

travel and you will find what to whom beholds it looks like flowers 
Carry - may God protect you - to that place of safety 

greetings from a man in love kindled by memories 

And betake yourself to the tribal homes of Sijilmasa 

those are the homes combining might and pride 

Give those tents and those who live there greetings 

of a lover not enduring to be separate from them 

My love for them is flowing even in my toes and fingers 

and circulating in my bones, my blood, my hair 

Those are places of religion, well-being and right guidance 

and how many eminent men have risen in her sky like a full moon? 
They are folk that never cause their company annoyance 

the scent of blossom spreads among them as a perfume 

Say: You dear people of the gibla, highborn lords, who, 
whenever called upon, are quick to send their troops 

And single out Aba “Abd Allah and seek refuge with him 

and then you will get happiness instead of distress 

That scion of Abii Ishaq, — and what an excellent father! —!4 
who has bequeathed a chaste, obedient and pious line 

Was it not he who answered the call of the men of Tangier 

and collected immediately all the people of the West? 

And what a heavy loss he did inflict on the infidel 

who died not by the sword did so from fear 

The front of religion showed its bright teeth in a smile 

and the faces of the infidel it made glum of sadness 

Happiness and approval from God he so obtained 

and Eden’s garden is the treasure awaiting him in all eternity 


The kunya Abi Ishaq is usually given to persons called Ibrahim, so this name is 
probably used as an alternative for the same family. In the same way in verse 10 
Aba “Abd Allah replaces Muhammad en in verse 47 Aba Hasan replaces’ *Alio*-°°°21"° 
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16 Say: You fairest of men, who took piety as emblem 
and competed with Sirius in his own dwellingplace 
17 Everybody in the West has lost his courage, as I see, 
and al-Andalus is hoping for your ascent to save them 
18 And beautiful Granada did call to you: Please come 
with your white banner to save the red fortress (Alhambra) 
19 For all their hopes, it seems, are placed in you 
of adult and infant and roundbreasted virgin alike 
*20 So realise this people’s hope and grant a wish 
and all kinds of favour, happiness and reward will be yours 
*21 Through your splendid appearance they hope they will get harmony 
a remedy against discord and a triumphant operation 
*22 So that those who settled in the land of Andalus be faithful 
and all people may voluntarily concede to the King (God) the command 
23 Please - may you always be the protector of the faith — 
bring them to us, footsoldiers and horsemen, splendid like hawks 
24 Protectors, scorning injustice, all glorious generous men 
who compete with the rain, the river and the flood 
25 How much you love the grandson of the prophet 
the descendant of his son-in-law °Ali, who ranks higher than Saturn 
26 Abd |-Hasan, al-Mawla al-Sharif, who shone, the likeness of 
the sun of victory over the West, in the desert (Sahara) 
27 On the horizons of the hearts wonders appeared 
by which he, as by magic, robbed their minds 
*28 In his Yanbi¢ his burning wood shone to your grandfather 
there he lit his fires and looked for happiness 
*29 His grandfather gave hospitality to a (i. e.: your) grandfather 
who became his devoted wazir and sincere support 
*30 In this place your grandfather obtained his renown and enjoyed 
eminence, until he neglected his likes 
*31 As well as in places of culture where he liked to be 
and at resting-places on journeys and nighttrips 
*32 But your grandfather, knowing good from evil, left his company 
and joined the party of God to help it openly 
*33 And he preferred those that respected the Qur’4n, living or dead, 
for he helped those present and was their neighbour in the grave 
*34 This was the delightful behaviour of Abt Ibrahim 
By God, how much he instigated and how lavish was his praise 
*35 As keeper of the hawk he still protects our fronts 
and feeds with the enemies’ corpses owl and vulture 
36 He is the falcon (kestrel) whenever all those hung, with bells are shaken... 
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a lion when teeth and claws bite firmly 

He is the helper when for the young men the mill of war turns round 
and abundance of rain in case the rainclouds did not let fall a drop 
He attacked the Christians and destroyed them all 

he fought them fiercely and made many prisoners 

In Tangier was a good place to die for a group of men who 

by their victory hope to be rewarded by the King (God) 

He called them from the nearest Sis: ““Come!”’ and they saddled 
their short-haired brisk reddish-brown horses 


*41 As bands of death they had set out to visit her (Tangier?) 


and the love of virtue justified the bitter drink 


*42 Light were they as though birds had begun to carry them 


and the moist earth underneath them you thought was filled with embers 


*43 And when he saw the cavalry of the enemy one evening 


they transformed into a troop showing joy at their enterprise 


*44 That night they went to sleep in a wadi (?), and in the morning 


45 
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those were deceived that had not taken precautions in the war 
For those horsemen had attacked while the sun rose 

and the enemy had inflicted on God’s people heavy losses 

No wonder that those of whom he was one behaved 

like lions of Shara, for love of whom he gave not in an inch 
Help, Abd Hasan, your neighbour who is 

deploring his hardships, and save your Algeciras 

Please come to destroy the tyrants of the unbelievers 

and satiate wild animals and vultures with their corpses 

The purpose of the infidel is to put the yoke of slavery upon us 
by destruction of our cultivated fields and fruits 

Our houses in every fort and every village 

call out to you for help in hardships one after the other 

Keep, with God’s help, what still rests of them 

for the infidel has nearly succeeded in uprooting this land 
How many weak persons are there, not able to move their bodies 
and old men with ages over a hundred and ten 

And young ladies, brown and white like marble statues 

and infants in their cradles, not knowing good and bad 

How many pulpits meant for preaching and prayers 

and mosques for divine service and reading of the Qur’an 

And chairs of learning, seats that honest people occupy 

to fill our breasts with what enlightens us 

And graves of descendants of the Companions erected there 
and all those unkempt saints dressed in ragsacec from eritt.con 03/17/2024 11:48: 39a" 
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57 They all call you from afar in the name of closeness and kinship 
hurry to us, for the infidel people has exposed us to oppression 
58 Doasecond good service like the one you have done before 
so that this Alphonse witnesses your very great effect 
59 You know very well, praise be to God! 
what Mustafa (Muhammad) has said on the military expedition 
60 By God, how splendid: would that I were killed 
and then revived and be killed many times over!”’ 
61 And the signals/verses in God’s Book (Qur’an), that came 
like the morning sun traveling brightly in a cloudless sky 
62 Do take them, may God give you guidance, like a virgin whose breasts 
diffuse a nice perfume, bringing a good scent to your mansion 
63 And take from me to the noble lords a greeting 
that traveled oversea from al-Andalus to the West 
64 Help, servants of God, help the other shore, from all sides 
struck by misery and intolerably harmed 
65 For you are our mighty army, we long for you, 
please quickly direct your course to us 
66 Let us praise the best of creatures and the best guide 
Muhammad, sent with the glorious community 
67 And his family and companions, and those who follow their path 
and those whose target is victory for the people of Islam 


He has applied himself (may God have mercy on him) to the task that was 
entrusted to him, and he did what was destined for him and what he could, 
and thereafter he returned to his country, his home, his roots and his child- 
ren. When they somewhat later heard that Mawlana “Ali al-Sharif had de- 
cided to make the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God and to visit the 
tomb of his prophet Muhammad (the best prayer and the purest peace be on 
him), this matter overpowered them and they were not content with a ran- 
dom figure to replace him. Thus they sent the most illustrious unequaled 
author and unsurpassed reciter, the eminent writer Abd Muhammad Salih b. 
Abi Sharif al-Rundi (may God have mercy on him), to men venerated by the 
people of Fez to ask them to show them their sympathy by their legal advice 
(fatwa) to Mawlana ‘Ali al-Sharif to help them, from fear that he longed 
back for his country with his master the shaykh Sidi Muhammad b. Abi 
Ibrahim, his helper and supporter. Salih b. Abi Sharif brought the letters, 
among them the address, and stood at the door of the Qarawiyyin-mosque in 
the Idrissite-town, reciting his following composition: 

1 Everything declines after reaching perfection, therefore let no man 
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There were gathered from the people of Fez religious leaders and learned 
moslims, like the shaykh, the faqih, the model, Abt ‘Abd Allah al-°Ikrimi, 
and the shaykh, the preacher of the Al-Andalus-mosque the eminent Abd I- 
Hasan Sidi SAli Marshish, and the faqih and teacher Aba °Abd Allah b. 
Jalal, and the fagih Aba SAbd Allah al-Sarraj, and the faqih Abt I-°Abbas 
Ahmad al-Mawasi, and the fagih Abd |-Fadl Sidi Rashid b. Rashid al- 
Walidi, and the illustrious faqih Sidi Muhammad b. °Abd al-Razzaq al- 
Jazali, and the illustrious venerable fighter (al-murdbit) Abt. Zayd Sidi 
CAbd al-Rahm4an son of the venerable shaykh Sidi Muhammad the younger, 
the man of the Rug‘a (or Raga?) and the fagih, the blessing, the mufti and 
chief judge Abt Muhammad Sidi ‘Abd Allah b. Sidi Muhammad b. Muti 
al-CAbdisi, and the great men of Fez and the popular saints. They wrote a 
letter to the good fighter (al-murdabit) Abi “Abd Allah Sidi Muhammad Sidi 
Abi Ibrahim, wherein they asked him to try to win the sympathy of Maw- 
lana °Ali al-Sharif so that he would come to them, to try if it was in his 
power to cure the fever that had befallen the people of al-Andalus. And he 
succeeded to let Mawlana °Ali al-Sharif (may God be pleased with him) 
change his ambition and to direct him to do that. He decided to swallow 
those dangers and to travel those kingdoms. The divine decree and God’s 
decision, both plunging people into calamities and chasing birds from their 
nests, triumphed over him and let him be constantly triumphant until God 
chose for him what befell him and took him into his mercy. Might and 
power are with God. 


15 In the mss. only the first verse is cited, because the complete poem of 62 verses had 
already been given on folio’s 45r-46v of ms. L, pp. 65-9 of ms. T. The shorter ver- 
sion of 43 verses of the poem is found in “Ali Ibn Abi Zar® al-Fasi, Al-Dhakhira al- 
saniyya fi ta’rikh al-dawla al-mariniyya, ed. by Mohammed Bencheneb, 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres d’ Alger, vol. 57, Algiers, 1920, pp. 127-9; in 
Ibn “Idhari, al-Baydn al-mughrib fi akhbdar al-Andalus wa-l-Maghrib, ed. by A. 
Huici Miranda, Muhammad Ibn Tawit and Muhammad Ibrahim al-Kattani, vol. 3, 

2, Tetuan, 1963, pp. 470-1 (only 18 verses, because the ms. was damaged); in al- 
Maqaari, Azhar al-riydd , 1, pp. 47-50; in Ahmad Abd |-“Abbas al-Maqaari, Nafh al- 
Tib fi ghusn al-Andalus al-ratib, 8 vols., ed. by Ihsan “Abbas, Beirout, 1968, IV, pp. 
486-91. Al-Maqqari added here the remark that more verses were known, but that 
he did not consider them authentic (pp. 488-9). Text and translation of the short ver- 
sion have been published by J.T.Monroe, Hispano-Arabic Poetry: A Student Antho- 
logy, Berkeley etc., 1974, pp. 332-7, from which the first verse has been quoted 
here. “Abd Allah Kanan, ‘Aba I-Baqa’ al-Rundi wa-kitabuhu ‘al-Wafi fi nazm al- 
qawafi’,’ Revista del Instituto de Estudios Islamicos de Madrid, 6(1958), 206-20 
(Ar.), published from a manuscript in the General Library in Tetuan the lines, with 
only slight variations, that are in the manuscripts discussed here. phic ai ania me 
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In the Nuzhat al-hddi the story is, as said, embedded in the history of the 
¢Alawite-dynasty. First the genealogy of this family of sharifS is given, and 
an account of how and why Abd Ibrahim of Syilmasa brought al-Hasan b. 
Qasim, the great-grandfather of Ali al-Sharif, to the Maghrib. This 1s fol- 
lowed by the biography of °Ali al-Sharif: !® 


He was a saintly man, whose prayer was answered, who multiplied religious 
endowments and pious gifts, a pilgrim and fighter of the Holy War, gifted 
with high ambition and beneficial behaviour. He travelled once to Fez and 
lived there a long time, his house was in the quarter known as the Jaza’ Abi 
cAmir on the Andalusian riverbank of Fez. He kept a dwelling there. He 
also lived some time in the village Safra, where he left behind landed 
property and buildings until the present time. And he stayed some time in 
the place Jaras al-Din, at two and a half miles from Syilmasa, where he also 
left (property). He undertook several times the journey to the shore of the 
peninsula of al-Andalus to wage the Holy War. He stayed there a long time, 
then he travelled to Sijilmasa. The people of al-Andalus wrote letters to him 
to ask him to return and incited him to take care of the Holy War. They ex- 
plained to him the weakness of the peninsula, that there was no one to mo- 
bilize the hearts. At the time he still was with them they had tried to tempt 
him by offering him to be their king, to pay him homage and to pledge to 
obey and support him. But being ascetic and pious he disliked all this and 
turned his gaze off the beauty of this world, may God be pleased with him. I 
found several letters sent to him by the learned men of Granada, may God 
make it again a domain of Islam, inciting him to cross the sea to them and to 
make haste to protect the territory of Islam. They mentioned that all the 
people of Granada, learned and holy men and military commanders, had im- 
posed upon themselves to pay a large sum of their private capital, over and 
above the taxes imposed by the sultan, for the sake of the Holy Warriors 
coming with him from the Maghrib. They adorned him in one of those let- 
ters as follows: ““To the heroic lion, the pivot of the circle of knights of 
Islam, the valiant hero, the fierce lion and bold killer, the pious man, the 
vanguard of the army of the Holy War, the most courageous, the assurer of 
victory in this land, he who hurries to satisfy the wishes of the lord of the 
worshippers, Abd I-Hasan Mawlana al-Sharif’’. And they wrote to the 
learned men of Fez to ask them to incite Mawlana ‘Ali to cross the sea, and 
the learned men of Fez did so and urged him to hasten to help them. They 
reminded him of the merit of the Holy War and that it was the best action of 


16 = Al-Ifrani, Nuzhat al-hddi, pp. 293-7 and the translation, PP. 486- 49 2. -90-04-65621- 
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piety. One of the reasons that prevented him from helping the people of 
Granada was that he had decided to go on pilgrimage. Therefore they said to 
him in one of the letters: “‘Replace this intended pilgrimage you have set 
your mind on and are determined to perform, and cross instead the sea to 
wage Holy War, for Holy War, may God the Elevated give you luck, has in 
the opinion of the people in the West better merits than the pilgrimage, as 
Ibn Rushd, may God bless him, advised when asked. There was extensive 
discussion on it in his answers and this led him to his opinion about it.’’ The 
person who wrote him in the name of all the learned men of Granada was, 
among others, the shaykh al-Mawwagq, the imam Aba °Abd Allah b. Sarrah, 
the chief judge. Among the shaykhs in Fez who wrote him were the shaykh 
Aba ‘Abd Allah al-‘Ikrimi, shaykh of the imam Ibn Ghazi, and Abi I- 
‘Abbas al-Mawéasi, he who explained the Rawd, and Abad Zayd Abd al- 
Rahman al-Raqi% (or al-Ruq‘i?), the famous master of poetry, and others, 
may God be pleased with them, whose name we did not mention to keep it 
short. In one of those letters they enclosed a famous poem in praise of 
Mawilana CAIi al-Sharif and his eminent companion Abd °Abd Allah Sidi 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-CAmri (or al-CUmari or al-‘Imri?). They urged 
them both to give a positive answer. The poem was composed by the very 
learned Abd |-Rabi¢ al-Gharnati. (Then follows a 52-line poem.) Through 
these sweet-voiced detailed letters it is known that Mawlana ¢Ali al-Sharif 
was famous in his time, heading all the people of his country. He was highly 
esteemed by them, his house was honoured long since and considered lead- 
ing. He continued (may God have mercy on him and be content with him) 
indefatigably to do good, striving to obtain obedience and he devided his 
life between hajj and jihdd. 


The biography continues with his exploits in the Sudan and the birth of his 
sons, later in his life after a long childless period. 

Both stories tell the same event, or chain of events, the most important 
difference being that al-Ifrani does not mention the poet Abi Muhammad 
Salih b. Abi Sharif al-Rundi and his poem. Neither of the texts contains a 
date, but al-Nasiri, after having quoted the poem, said that he thought that 
the battle of Tangier, to which there are allusions in the poem, was the one 
fought in 841/1437.!7 This has become the traditional view, adhered to by 
Henri Terrasse in his Histoire du Maroc, although he considered the early 
history of the ‘Alawite sharifs as very confused, by Abun-Nasr in his His- 
tory of the Maghrib and recently by a textbook on the history of Morocco.!8 


17 ~~ Al-Nasiri, Kitab al-istigsad’, 1912, IV, p. 6, transl, 1906 Bier eee boeel- 
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I made it mine in the article I wrote about the manuscripts. On closer in- 
spection, however, the text of the Takmil inspired some doubts about the 
correctness of the date of °Ali al-Sharif’s jihdd. 


The poets Ibn Abi I-Rabi° and Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi and the ad- 
dressed in Fez 


In good journalistic work, the questions who, when, where and why must be 
answered to get a good story. Historians cannot do with less. To begin with, 
who were the poets named in the Zakmil? They had several things in com- 
mon, besides their Andalusian descent and eminence in their respective 
fields. 

With Ibn Abi I-Rabi¢ al-Gharnati al-Andalusi (Takmil) or Abt |-Rabi¢ 
al-Gharnati (Nuzha) no other person can be meant than Abt |-Husayn °U- 
bayd Allah b. Abi I-Rabi®. He was born in Sevilla in 599/1202 and was edu- 
cated in that town.!? When it was conquered by the Castilians in 646/1248, 
with active support of Muhammad I of Granada, he fled to Ceuta, where he 
lived under the protection of the local rulers, the Band 1-°Azafi.2° He had no 
connection with Granada and did not call himself al-Gharnati, rather al-Ish- 
bili, but maybe this al-Gharnati has been added to his name in Morocco or 
refers to the origin of his family. He was a grammarian of great renown, 
who passed his life studying and teaching. Although his interest in social 
life was restricted, he kept up lively contacts with fellow scientists, as wit- 
nesses a dispute he had with Malik b. al-Murahhal, who worked at the court 
of Aba Ydasuf Ya°qib al-Marini.*! He himself is not known as a poet, but he 


18 Henri Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, 2 vols., Casablanca, 1949-50, II, pp. 239-40 and 
note 1. Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1975, 
pp. 224-5. Ibrahim Harakat, al-Maghrib “abra al-ta’rikh, 3 vols., Casablanca, 
1405/1985, III, p. 18. 

19 Benchekroun, La vie intellectuelle, pp. 123-5. P. Chalmeta, “Le Barnamaj d’Ibn Abi 
l-Rabi*,’ Arabica, 15(1986), 183-208. 

20 On Ceuta and the Bana I-“Azafi see Charles E. Dufourca, ‘La question de Ceuta au 
Xllle siecle,’ Hespéris, 42(1955), 67-127, and by the same author L ‘Espagne cata- 
lane et le Maghreb aux XIlIle et XIVe siécles. De la bataille de Las Navas de Tolosa 
(1212) al ‘avénement du sultan mérinide Abou-l-Hasan (1331), Paris, 1966. 

21 About the dispute with Malik b. al-Murahhal, see Muhammad b. Jafar al-Kattani, 
Salwat al-anfads wa-muhddathat al-akyas bi-man ugbira min al-“ulamd’ wa-l- 
sulaha’ bi-F as, Lith., 3 vols., 1316, Fez, pp. 99-110. For his position at the Marinid 
court see “Abd al-Rahman b. Khaldin, Kitab al-“Ibar wa-diwén al-mubtada' wa-l- 
khabar fi ayydm al- Arab wa-l-“Ajam wa-l-Barbar, Bilaq ed., VII, pp. 198-200. 

See also the biography of his brother in law, a citizen, of Ceuta, Ibrahim’t ‘6; Abi Bakr, 
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lived in the circle of poets like this Malik b. al-Murahhal, whose origin was 
in Ceuta. And since every educated man, and a specialist in language in par- 
ticular, was supposed to write poetry, the art can not have been strange to 
him. He died in Ceuta in 688/1289. 

Aba Muhammad Salih b. Abi Sharif al-Rundi must be identical with 
Abt |-Tayyib (or Abd I-Baqa’) Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi. He was born in Se- 
villa in 601/1204, also fled that town in 646/1248 and lived in Ceuta until 
his death in 684/1285. Ibn al-Khatib included his biography in the Lhdta be- 
cause he visited the court in Granada several times.?? Sélih b. Sharif al- 
Rundi wrote a handbook on poetry, quoted lavishly by Ibn al-Khatib. His 
eternal fame however is based on the ntiniyya, a poem mourning the sad fate 
of al-Andalus, cited in the Takmil in a longer version than the one that has 
been transmitted in the al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, written between 710/1310 
and 732/1331, in Ibn “Idhari’s al-Baydan al-mughrib, completed in 712/1312 
and by al-Maqqari.*? Ibn al-Khatib did not quote this poem. As he was not 
the man to overlook information that was without any doubt accessible in 
his time, he must have left it out deliberately.24 

The learned men in Fez who were asked to act as intermediaries, nine 
persons in the Takmil and only three in al-Ifrani’s Nuzha, offered a way to 
find out when Ibn Abi I-Rabi® and Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi fulfilled their 
missions. Historical treatises on the history of Fez very often contain lists of 
important functionaries, but unfortunately they show up big gaps for the 
later 7th/13th century.*° From the Jadhwat al-iqtibds fi dhikr man halla min 
al-atlam madinat Fas by Ahmad b. al-Qadi, which contains a great number 


b. “Abd Allah b. Masa al-Ansari in Ibn al-Khatib, Jhdta, 1, pp. 334-7. Malik b. al- 
Murahhal was a very distinguished scholar, his student Abt Ishaq Ibrahim al-Gha- 
fiqi studied also with Ibn Abi l-Rabi*, whom he succeeded as qadi of Ceuta, see 
Abi |-Hasan “Ali b. “Abd Allah al-Nubahi, Kitab al-marqaba al-‘ulyd fi-man yas- 
tahiqqu al-qada wa-l-futyd, ed. by E. Lévi-Provengal, Cairo, 1948, pp. 133-4. 

22  Brockelmann, GAL, S I, p. 860 (nr. 14) and S I], p. 925 (nr. 110). “Abd Allah 
Kanin, ‘Abd |-Baqa’ al-Rundi.’ Ibn al-Khatib, Zhdta, III, pp. 360-382. 

23 See note 15. The dates of the works are taken from Maya Shatzmiller, L ‘historio- 
graphie Merinide. Ibn Khaldun et ses contemporains, Leiden, 1982. 

24 Ibn al-Khatib, Jhdta, Ill, p. 382, note, and “Abd Allah Kanan, ‘Abd |-Baqa’ al-Run- 
di’, p. 213. 

25 Abd l-Walid Isma’il Ibn al-Ahmar, Histoire des Beni Merin, rois de Fas, intitulée 
Rawdat en-nisrin (fi dawlat Bani Marin), ed. by G. Bouali and G. Mareais, Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres d’ Alger, vol. 55, Paris, 1917. Abd I-Hasan “Ali al- 
Jazna’i, Zahrat al-ds (La fleur du myrte) traitant de la fondation de la ville de Fes, 
ed. by Alfred Bel, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, vol. 59, Algiers, 
1923. Ahmad b. al-Qadi al-Maknasi, Jadhwat al-igtibas fi dhikr man halla dash al- 
alam madinat Fés, Il vols., Rabat, 1973-4, p..61 (continuous paginat ion)? pan ce 
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of short biographical notices, I learned that most of these respected men did 
belong indeed to families that had official positions in Fez for generations.*® 
I could identify one person: the faqih Abd I-Fad! Sidi Rashid b. Rashid al- 
Walidi, mentioned only in the Takmil. He wrote a book: Al-haldl wa-l- 
hardm (Lawful and unlawful) and was a specialist on the Mudawwana. He 
died in 675 (between 15-6-1276 and 4-6-1277).2/ 

This establishes a date ante quem. So now it is appropriate to look at 
the historical circumstances in Morocco and in al-Andalus around this time. 


The historical background2® 


In Morocco the Marinid-dynasty had replaced the Almohads. The reigning 
sultan, Abd Yasuf Ya°qib (656-685 /1258-1286), succeeded in stabilizing 
his kingdom after many campaigns in all parts of its territory.2? In the 
course of this warfare he twice laid siege to the town of Tangier: the first, 
fruitless, siege took place in 665/1267,29 but the second time, in 672/1273, 
he succeeded in conquering it from its ruler, Abd 1-Qasim al-°Azafi of 
Ceuta. He also brought Ceuta itself under his domination, and although the 
town kept a measure of independance, this gave him easy access to al-An- 
dalus.3! His most dangerous opponent was Yaghmurdsan b. Zayyan b. ‘Abd 
al-Wadd. After many campaigns against him he besieged his stronghold Si- 
jilmasa in 673/1274, making use of a kind of guns, a fact that thus far has 
not attracted much attention.5¢ After the surrender of the town Yaghmu- 


26 See for instance for al-“Ikrimi, Jadhwa, pp. 239, 243; for Marshish, Jadhwa, p. 406; 
for Jalal, Jadhwa, pp. 324-5; for Sarraj/Sarrah, Jadhwa, p. 123; for al-Mawasi, 
Jadhwa, pp. 126, 131, 502 and Benchekroun, La vie intellectuelle, p. 421; for al- 
Jazili, Jadhwa, pp. 401-2 and 554 and also al-Nubahi, al-Margaba al-‘ulyd, pp. 
135-6. Most of them lived earlier or much later. 

27  Jadhwa, pp. 196-7. 

28 For the general background I used Rachel Arié, L "Espagne musulmane au temps 
des Nasrides (1232-1492), 2nd ed., Paris, 1990. L.P. Harvey, Islamic Spain, 1250 to 
1500. Chicago and London, 1990. Very useful was also H.L. Beck, Idris de kleine 
en de Idrisidische shurafa’ in Fds tiidens de Marinieden, (Diss.) Leiden, 1984, 
translated as Herman L. Beck, L ‘image d’Idris IT, ses descendants de Fas et la po- 
litique sharifienne des sultans marinides (656-869/1 258-1465), Leiden, 1989. 

29 His biography in “Ali Ibn Abi Zar® al-Fasi, al-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawd al-qirtds fi 
akhbdar multi al-maghrib wa-ta'rikh madinat Fas, Rabat, 1973, pp. 297-9, fol- 
lowed by his exploits in Morocco and in al-Andalus. 

30. ~=Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 130; not in the Rawd al-qirtas. 

31 For the second siege of Tangier and the surrender of Ceuta, see al-Dhakhira al-sa- _ 
niyya, PP. 155-7 and Rawd al-qirtas, PP. 311 “Bow Inloaded from Brill.com 03/17 cm 11:45: a 
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rasan made peace with him and retired to Tlemcen, but was always ready to 
conspire against him. Then at last Abi Yusuf Ya°quib felt free to devote 
himself to the jihdd in al-Andalus and crossed the sea four times for that 
purpose.>? 

Granada also had a new dynasty, the Band l-Ahmar or Nasrids, in the 
process of establishing itself after disastrous wars that had led to the loss of 
many important towns.34 The founder of the dynasty, Muhammad I (629- 
71/1232-73), had to face many difficulties. Especially the revolt of the 
Mudeyars caused a severe crisis. In 662/1264, in several Castilian towns 
(but not everywhere) the Mudejars, Muslims living under Christian rule, re- 
belled against their Christian overlord with the support of the sultan of Gra- 
nada. This meant of course war between Granada and Castile, in the course 
of which Muhammad got help from Morocco, not from the sultan but from 
private fighters.>> Finally the revolt was broken by the Castilians and ended 
in disaster for the Mudejars. The conflict between Granada and Castile was 
brought to an end by a treaty, negotiated by Muhammads son and heir, with 
the Castilian king Alfonso X el Sabio. 

After the death of Muhammad I, Muhammad II (671-701/1273-1302) 
had a difficult start, as “‘a sea of revolt overflowed him’’, in the words of 
Ibn al-Khatib.26 His main opponents were the Bani Ashqilila. They had 
been associates of the Nasrids from the outset, acting as commanders of the 
army and tied to them by marriage bonds. Their basis was in Malaga, 
Guadix and Gomares.*7’ Muhammad I had already tried to break their 


32 Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, pp. 157-9. Rawd al-qirtds, pp. 312-3. See also Aafje Heu- 
vink, Sidjilmdasa, een verdwenen stad, Groningen, 1987, pp. 71-2, [bn Khaldin, 
“Ibar, VII, pp. 188-9 and R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires Arabes, Leyden, 
1881, II, p. 774s. v. handama. 1.-S. Allouche, ‘Un texte relatif aux premiers ca- 
nons,’ Hespéris, 32(1945), 81-4, quoted the conclusion of earlier authors that Ibn 
Khaldin had committed an anachronism in this case, not being aware that almost 
contemporaneous texts confirm this story. 

33. Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 159. Rawd al-qirtds, pp. 312-3. 

34 The main source for the history of this period is Ibn al-Khatib, al-Lamha al-badriy- 
ya fi l-dawla al-Nasriyya, ed. by Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, 3rd ed., Beirout, 1980, 
pp. 42-60. Biographies of Muhammad | and II in the Zhdata, I] 92-101 and I 564-74. 
On the value of Ibn al-Khatib as historian, see Harvey, Islamic Spain, pp. 28-9. 

35. _ Harvey, Islamic Spain, p. 33. Maria Jesus Rubiera de Epalza, ‘Los Bani Escallola, 
la dinastia que no fue,’ Andalucia Islamica, vol. 2-3(1983), 85-94, p. 89. 

36 = [bn al-Khatib, hata, 1, p. 565. 

37 Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib, Histoire de l’Espagne musulmane extraite du Kitab 
a’mal al-a‘lam, ed. by E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934, pp. 330-6, translated by 
I.S.Allouche, “La révolte des Band Ashqilila contre le sultan Nasrite Muhammad I] 
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power, but Muhammad II, who for unknown reasons hated them, eschewed 
no means to reach this goal. He even accepted help from Alfonso X and did 
not hesitate to take advantage of revolting Castilian noblemen. 

So there existed a complicated web of alliances and counter-alliances 
between four parties in al-Andalus: the sultan of Granada, the king of Cas- 
tile, the Banti Ashqilila and the Castilian rebels, and three parties in Mo- 
rocco: the Marinid sultan, Yaghmurasan b. Abd al-Wadd of Tlemcen and 
the Band |-°Azafi of Ceuta. Abi Yasuf Ya°qutb’s participation in the Holy 
War, although eagerly solicited, was looked upon with suspicion in Grana- 
da. 


Who commissioned the poems and why 


Within this framework we must consider the appeal to Aba SAbd Allah 
Muhammad b. Abi Ibrahim and CAIi al-Sharif to come to the rescue of al- 
Andalus. From the text of the Takmil it appears that it must have been a pri- 
vate affair and not one of the many appeals of the Band l-Ahmar to Abia 
Yiasuf Ya°qib. That the poem was not written by the court poet confirms 
this.>8 To pay jihdd-fighters, as suggested in the Nuzha, was common prac- 
tice until the point of arousing jealousie, as even their Christian opponents 
knew.3? The Nuzha states that the ‘ulamd’ of Granada were behind this 
move and suggests that there existed an opposition to the sultan looking for 
another ruler to take his place. As there were revolts, this might be true. 
There certainly existed an opposition, and that it had adherents even in Gra- 
nada itself is likely, but not confirmed by the sources. 

The unknown inviters wanted a sharif and not a random person to help 
them. In this period the Marinid sultan Aba Yasuf Ya°qib had become 
aware of the use he could make of the prestige of sharifs and had a sharif 


biographies of “Abd Allah b. “Ali (second generation) in Thdta, Wil, pp. 382-3, and 
of his brother’s son “Abd Allah b. Ibrahim (third generation) in Thata, \\l, pp. 376-9. 
The biography of this brother Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b. “Ali (second generation) is 
referred to, but is lacking in the printed edition. See also Rubiera, “Los Band Escal- 
lola’. Ibn Khaldin, “Jbar, gives somewhat different information, which is taken ac- 
count of by Allouche in his translation. 

38 = Ibn Khaldin, “Jbar, VII, pp. 198-200 mentions an exchange of poems by Abii Faris 
“Abd al-“Aziz and Malik b. al-Murahhal (see on him note 21) as court poets of Aba 
Yasuf Ya‘qib, and Aba “Umar b. al-Murdbit as the court poet of Muhammad II b. 
al-Ahmar. Eee 

39 —Rubiera, ‘Los Band Escallola’, p. 89. " FAS ee eee a cew 
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with him on jihdd to profit from his baraka.*° Also in al-Andalus the legit- 
imacy of the rulers was enhanced by their religious image.4! Muhammad I 
had the cognomen al-shaykh, Muhammad II was called al-fagih. The Band 
Ashqgilila had in 666/1267-8 even caused a crisis in Malaga by embracing a 
heretic, Ibrahim al-Fazari, who ended his days on a cross in Granada.*2 It is, 
therefore, not exceptional that such an appeal was directed to a man with re- 
ligious authority. But neither in the official Marinid chronicles of the time 
nor in the unofficial history is there any trace of these particular persons or 
their actions.43 There is only the report on al-Tahurti, who went to al-An- 
dalus to mediate (in vain) between the sultan and the Band Ashgiltla in 
669/1270-1, but about his identity we are not informed.*4 

The characteristics of the poem of Ibn Abi I-Rabi® show that is has 
been written for a special occasion. It is a historical poem describing histori- 
cal events. As such it is very different in tone from the elegiac poetry of 
Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi and of other comparable poems of the time. But 
which historical events are described? Tangier is mentioned twice. In verses 
12-13 it is referred to in combination with fighting the Christians. When this 
happened is unclear, it might be a reference to an unknown assault by a 
Christian army, one of the many raids that took place. The verses 39-46 are 
even more vague, they might as well reflect a Christian attack as one of the 
sieges by the Marinid sultan. As to the events in al-Andalus, there are two 
periods that might be considered as possibible occasions for the poem, the 
first around 662/1264, and the second around 671/1273. 

The first date is connected with the revolt of the Mudeyars in Castile in 
662/1264 and its sequels, when even Granada itself, being their ally, was 
threatened.*° But if we assume that the reference to Tangier is to a Marinid 
siege, it cannot have been before end 665/1267. It is conceivable that Salih 
b. Sharif al-Rundi wrote his famous poem at the occasion of this very severe 


40 Beck, Jdris de kleine, pp. 154 and 139. 

41 Harvey, Islamic Spain, pp. 26-31 stresses the religious base of the Nasrid sultans 
and their state. | 

42 Harvey, Islamic Spain, pp. 34-5, based on Ahmad al-Qashtali, Tuhfat al-mughtarib 
bi-bilad al-maghrib fi kardmdat al-shaykh Abi Marwan, ed. by Fernando de la 
Granja under the title Milagros de Abi Marwan al-Yuhdnisi, Madrid, 1974, p. 81. 
About fagihs who fled Malaga see Rubiera, “Los Band Escallola’, p. 94, based on 
al-Nubahi, al-Margaba al-“ulyd, pp. 127-8 and 137-8. 

43 Besides the official chronicles like the al-Dhakhira al-saniyya and the Rawd al- 
girtas | consulted Ibn “{dhari, al-Baydn al-mughrib, II 2, and the anonymous Ma- 
fakhir al-Barbar, ed. by E. Lévi-Provengal, Rabat, 1934. 

44 Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 142. 

45 Arié, L’Espagne musulmane, p. 65. Harvey, Islamic,Spain, pp. > ls4-93/17 ee 
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crisis. Nowhere in the sources a date is given for this poem, but it might be 
no coincidence that in two major Moroccan chronicles of the period, the al- 
Dhakhira al-saniyya and the al-Baydn al-mughrib, it is cited in connection 
with the treaty between Alfonso X and Muhammad I in 665/1266-7. 
Muhammad I sacrificed more than a hundred fortified places in order to out- 
manoeuver the Bani Ashqilila.4° That this cynical policy was not under- 
stood and led to severe criticism by the theologians is only what could have 
been expected. And it explains why Ibn al-Khatib left out this poem in his 
biography of Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi : he did not want to remind his princi- 
pals of this shameful behaviour. 

The second period of acute crisis in al-Andalus was after the death in 
671/Jan 1273 of sultan Muhammad I. Muhammad II, who already had been 
the architect of the scandalous treaty concluded in 665, was again negotiat- 
ing with the king of Castile. Algeciras (mentioned in the poem) was, as al- 
ways, one of the potential prizes for the Castilian king. Muhammad II’s 
relation with the Bani Ashgildla was very tense, they had every reason not 
to trust him. The reference to the siege of Tangier would in that case have 
been to the second siege in 672/1273. This one is described in the Moroccan 
chronicles with many details.4’ After a three month’s siege Aba Yasuf Ya 
qib was on the point of giving up when suddenly at nightfall a group of ar- 
chers betrayed their lord and let the besiegers enter the town. There was a 
carnage during the night, in the morning soldiers and civilians keeping their 
weapons hidden got a safe-conduct. The poem seems to refer rather to a 
skirmish that took place outside the town, but the information given is diffi- 
cult to interpret. Since Ibn Abi I-Rabi° lived in Ceuta, he might have had in- 
formation from people present in Tangier with Abi 1-Qasim b. al-°Azafi. 

In 673/1275, both the sultan of Granada and the Band Ashdiltila asked 
Abt Yasuf Ya°qib for help by means of letters and poems describing the 
miserable situation in al-Andalus.4® The al-Dhakhira al-saniyya has 
preserved much of this poetry. Even Ibn Khaldin, who usually did not or- 
nate his story with poems, made an exception in this case, indicating that 
there was something special or new about it.49 


46  Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 127 and al-Baydn al-mughrib, I 2, pp. 470-1. 

47 Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, pp. 155-7 and Rawd al-qirtds, pp. 311-2. 

48 Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, pp. 159-65 and Rawd al-qirtds, p. 313. 

49 The poem by Abd “Umar b. al-Murabit, Muhammad II’s court poet, is given in ex- 
tenso by Ibn Khaldin, “Jbar, VII, pp. 198-200 (ed. Beirout 1968, VII, pp. 409-14). 
The first verse is cited by Ibn al-Khatib, Zhdta, 1, pp. 570-1, he calls the poet Aba 
“Amr. Of the other poems only the first verses are given by Ibn Khaldan.. °°) 00°02” 
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Abia Yasuf Ya‘quib, after having subdued Sijilmasa, answered the call and 
travelled to Salé to make preparations for the jihdd. During this time, Abt I- 
Qasim b. al-°Azafi came to Fez to join him. Abt Yasuf Ya°qib came in 
haste to that town, gave him audience and sent him back to Ceuta to prepare 
ships for the crossing.°? It is tempting to think that Ibn al-°Azafi had Salih 
b. Sharif al-Rundi in his suite and that it was at this occasion that he recited 
his poem at the door of the Qarawiyyin-mosque. There is also a report that 
many fagihs and sulaha’ of Ceuta came to Fez in the suite of the sons of al- 
CAzafi in 674/1275-6 to congratulate Abad Yasuf Ya°qdb with his successful 
expedition in al-Andalus. Again Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi might have been 
among them.>! But as there are no precise data, these are no more than fan- 
tasies about what might have been. 

The question which of the parties involved in the problems of al-An- 
dalus had asked Ibn Abi I-Rabi° and Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi to address °Ali 
al-Sharif cannot be answered with the available information. It was most 
probably not a party in favour of Muhammad II, either as heir apparent or as 
king, but how many opponents he had is not known, thanks to the consider- 
ate reports of Ibn al-Khatib. The Band Ashqilila are of course suitable can- 
didates, since their position was at times very delicate. But there might have 
been other groups of discontented people as well. It is remarkable that both 
poets concerned lived at the time in Ceuta. Could Abt I-Qasim b. al-°Azafi 
have had a hand in it, or was it sheer coincidence, one wonders. 


The author of the Nuzha and the identity of °Ali al-Sharif and Aba 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi Ibrahim 


The text in the Takmil contains very little information about ©Ali al-Sharif 
and his companion Abt °Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi Ibrahim and none 
about their exploits in al-Andalus. Ibn Abi Ibrahim is described as leader of 
the Mecca caravan. About °AIi nothing is said besides that he was pious, 
comparable to a lion and that he did what he was asked to do. Where he 
lived, what he did, it is all very mysterious. From the poem we can gather 
more information. There was a connection with Siilmasa, a source of the 
true faith (verse 7). According to the tradition it was the place where Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi Ibrahim lived and where the poem conse- 
quently was to be delivered. His grandfather visited Yanbu* in the Hejaz, 


50 Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 159 and Ibn Khaldan, “Jbar, VII, p. 189. ee 
51. Al-Dhakhira al-saniyya, p. 185. . 978-90-04-65621-5 
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the dwelling place of the descendants of ©Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
and after a life of pleasure he converted to a devote way of living (verses 
28-34). Aba SAbd Allah himself loved Abt |I-Hasan °AIi, al-Mawla al- 
Sharif, descendant of the Prophet (verses 25-6), he fought fiercely against 
the Christians to protect the faith (verses 13-4 and 38) and went to help de- 
fend Tangier (verse 12). ©Ali al-Sharif was asked to rescue the Andalusians 
of imminent danger (verse 17), was urged to save Algeciras (verse 47), 
undertook an expedition to Tangier (verses 39-46), and the people of Gra- 
nada appealed to him to bring back harmony, which is an indication of in- 
ternal conflicts (verses 18-23). 


We must look now to the Nuzhat al-hddi of al-Ifrani. His story is much 
more detailed, but is it reliable? As we have seen, his sources were letters 
that no longer are available, and which he quotes in a manner that differs 
very much from the Jakmil. When we compare his version of the poem with 
the longer one in the Takmil, taking as basis the sequence of the Nuzha and 
the verse-numbers of the Takmil, we get the following result: 1-9, a combi- 
nation of 10/25, 26-27, 36-40, 45-47, 10-19, 23-24, 49, 48, 50, 52-56, 57a, 
57b, 58-67. The verses 20-23, 28-35 and 41-44 are missing, respectively a 
reference to civil war in al-Andalus, the story of Yanbia° and part of the 
story of Tangier. There are many textual variants, especially in the places 
where the sequence is different. The difference in sequence must be con- 
sidered as deliberate and cannot be due to the mistakes of a copyist. A co- 
pyist might have missed a few lines (that happened indeed in manuscript L), 
or he might have exchanged whole pages. The effect of the changed se- 
quence is that most of the poem is now about “Ali al-Sharif, the verses that 
in the longer version are clearly connected with Abd Ibrahim now being tied 
to “Ali. 

It is my theory that the Takmil has the (most) correct version, and that 
al-Ifrani carefully rearranged the poem. He wanted to write a history of the 
beginnings of the “Alawite dynasty in Morocco, and since he had only a 
very few data he made a mix of popular legend connected with certain 
places of worship, genealogical science and this poem. His problem was 
that the approved genealogy taken from reliable authors was too short.>2 
Between the sultan al-Sharif, who reigned from 1041-5/1631-5 and CAIi al- 
Sharif there were only four generations. Therefore, he placed °AIi al-Sharif 
and Muhammad b. Abi Ibrahim in the 9th/15th century, though he is careful 


52. G. Salmon, “Les Chorfa Filala et Djilala de Fés. D’aprés Ibn at-Tayyib Al-Qadiri,’ 
. ; . : - 978-90-04-65621-5 
Archives Marocaines, 3(1905), 97-118, with genealogical tables... 03/17/2024 11:45:33" 
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not to give any date. Every trace of earlier events had to be removed, and as 
he was familiar with the relevant sources, he knew what to leave out. The 
story of Yanbi¢ is such a case, because it is clearly said that the grandfather 
of Ibn Abi Ibrahim went to Yanbi‘, which is conflicting with the advent in 
the Maghrib of the great-grandfather of °Ali al-Sharif in the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. The verses about Tangier were abridged and the losses were changed 
into a successful action. I guess that Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi’s reputation 
was another problem, and since his poem does not contain precise historical 
information, it could be left out. That was different in the case of Ibn Abt I- 
Rabi®’s poem, for that was an important unknown source. Many details in 
CAli al-Sharif’s biography are taken from the poem, even from the sup- 
pressed verses. Maybe this Ibn Abi I-Rabi®, whose name was not given cor- 
rectly, had been forgotten in the 18th century so that it was not obvious that 
he could not have written a poem about men that lived more than a century 
after his death. Other details in the biography might be authentic, for in- 
stance about the money that was set apart for the warriors. But that °Ali al- 
Sharif was offered to be king sounds unlikely. 

The person of Abt °Abd Allah al-Sarraj must also be considered as 
part of al-Ifrani’s attempt to adapt the facts to his view. This man is named 
by the Zakmil among the fagihs of Fez whereas al-Ifrani (the text edition of 
the Nuzha has al-Sarrah, the translation al-Sarh, but as evidently the same 
person is meant that might be due to a misreading of the manuscript) places 
him in Granada as shaykh al-Mawwdgq and chief judge. Of course al-Ifrani 
knew the history of Granada and the role of the Band 1!-Sarraj in the civil 
wars of the 9th/15th century. He might have had that in mind when he cre- 
ated the image of the theologians of Granada inviting a sharif in order to 
save the country from chaos. But the Bani 1|-Sarraj were not prominent in 
the 7th/13th century. The name al-Mawwédq 1s mentioned several times in a 
Moroccan context, but what it means or stands for has remained hidden so 
far. The translator of al-Nasiri suggested that it was an educational institu- 
tion by rendering shaykh al-mawwdg as professor of al-Mawwaq.~*3 

To look at it the other way round, 1s it conceivable that the author of 
the Takmil, al-Qantri al-Qasri, used the Nuzha or an unknown comparable 
source as his basis to rewrite the poem to fit his view of history? In that 
case, he would have had to invent many new verses. Specialists of poetry 
might try to analyse which poem is the most coherent from the point of 


53 Art. Ibn al-Sarradj by J.D.Latham in EJ 2. For Sarraj/Sarrah see Ibn al-Qadi, 
Jadhwa, p.124 and for mawwdgq the same pp. 106 and 517, 319 and 517-8. al- 
Nasiri, Kitab al-istiqsd’, the translation by Fumey in Archives Marocaines, 
9(1906), p. 9. rc erect 
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view of style. It might be argued that this author invented the appeal by 
Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi, but even if that is the case, still two data are poin- 
ing to the 7th/13th century. Al-Ifrani is supposed to have had a motive to 
construct an adapted version, whereas the main concern of al-Qantri al- 
Qasri seems to have been to give more complete versions of already known 
poetry. In the case of Salih b. Sharif al-Rundi the result is doubtful, the new 
lines do not have the same force as the traditional ones. In the case of Ibn 
Abi I-Rabi* he has offered the better version as far as I can see. If this is ac- 
cepted, the history of the “Alawite dynasty can be traced back to the 
7th/13th century, but at the cost of a large gap in the genealogy in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 
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L’ELITE SAVANTE ANDALOUSE A FES 
(XVeme ET XVIéme SIECLES) 


BY 
FERNANDO R. MEDIANO 
CSIC, Madrid 


Le 11 rabi® al-awwal 1012/20 aoit 1603, le sultan sa°dien Ahmad al- 
Manstr mourut a Fés, victime d’une épidemie de cholére. Cette mort ouvra 
une période de crise politique au Maroc, die a la longue guerre déclenchée 
entre les fils et successeurs d’al-Mansir, et les différents pouvoirs locaux 
qui ont émergés a cette époque, comme la zdwiya de Dila’, le marabout al- 
‘Ayyashi ou le mouvement méssianique commande par Ibn Abi Mahalli. 
Cette crise ne se fermera qu’en 1666, date de la conquéte de Fés par Malay 
al-Rashid et qui marque la fin de |’ascension de la dynastie Salawite au pou- 
voir. 

L’histoire de ce demi-siécle au Maroc reste encore quelque peu ob- 
scure, a cause de |’extréme fluidité et rapidité des transformations politiques 
et au réamenagement constant des équilibres sociaux. Dans cette situation 
changeante, la ville de Fés constitue l’un des points d’observation pri- 
vilégiés pour la compréhension de |’ensemble du processus, en tant que pre- 
mier centre urbain marocain a cette époque. Bien que la capitale du 
royaume ait été transferée 4 Marrakech par les sultans sa‘diens, Fés consti- 
tuait encore le plus important noyau intellectuel maghrébin, grace surtout a 
ce que Jacques Berque appelait ‘‘l’Ecole de Fés”’,! c’est-a-dire, un groupe 
de “‘ulamad’ détenteurs d’une longue tradition savante, et doués de mécan- 
ismes de reproduction trés caractéristiques. Cette tradition avait été en quel- 
que sorte “‘institutionnalisée”’ par l’action des sultans mérinides, dont le 
caractére de batisseurs de madrasa-s est bien connu.? Vers la fin de 
l’époque mérinide, Fes est le foyer de tout un réseau pédagogique dont le 
centre est la mosquée de Qarawiyyin, et qui est soutenu par un groupe de 
savants qui vont devenir une sorte d’“‘aristocratie”’ a l’intérieur de la ville. 
L’évolution de ce groupe pendant le XVIe siécle et au début du XVIle 


l J. Berque, *Ville et université. Apercu sur l’histoire de l’école de Fés’, Revue His- 
torique du Droit Francais et Etranger, 1949, 64-116. 
pi M. Shatzmiller, “Les premiers mérinides et le milieu religieux de Fés: I’ introduction 
des médersas’, Studia Islamica, 43(1976), 109-118; M. Al-Qabli, ‘Qadiyyat al-ma- 
daris al-mariniyya: mulhazat wa-ta’ammulat’, Fi /-nahda wa-l-tardkum, (v. a.), Casa- 
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siécle doit étre étudiée comme partie d’un processus de transformation plus 
ample qui va bouleverser |’ordre social précedent.2 Les problémes po- 
litiques, déja évoqués, qui ont suivi la mort d’Ahmad al-Mansiar, ont abouti 
a l’instauration d’une nouvelle ‘‘aristocratie’’ au Maroc, et plus particuliére- 
ment a Fés.4 Par la suite, je vais essayer de retracer quelques-uns des traits 
les plus saillants de ce processus, tout en soulignant |’importance de |’éle- 
ment andalous dans |’€volution de I’élite savante de Fés. 


Pendant les premiéres années du XVIle siécle, Fés a vécu une sanglante 
guerre civile qui a opposée les deux factions les plus importantes de la ville, 
Andalusiyyiin et Lamtiyyain. On connait trés bien le caractére géminé de la 
ville depuis sa fondation, et la division entre Fas al-Andalus et Fas al-Qara- 
wiyyin, qui rend compte de la présence d’un grand contingent andalous a 
Fés depuis le [Xe siécle.> Pourtant, |’affrontement entre Andalusiyydn et 
Lamtiyyin revét des caractéristiques propres qui relévent des circonstances 
de |’époque: au moins dés le début du XVIlIe siécle, la ville était divisée en 
trois sections, al--Adwa, al-Andalus et Lamtiyyin.© Cette division topo- 
graphique reflétait les origines ethniques des habitants de chaque section, 
dont l’activité politique était définie par des serrés liens de solidarité. L’ op- 
position Lamtiyyin / Andalusiyyin’ révélait, donc, le conflit entre une 
population d’origine berbére et une autre andalouse, nourrie par des suc- 
cessives vagues d’émigrants venus de la Péninsule Ibérique. 

L’analyse des é€vénements déchainés a Fés aprés la mort d’Ahmad al- 
Mansir révéle quelques aspects intéressants sur le mode d’organisation du 
groupe des Andalous, sur leur formes de sociabilité et sur leur dirigeants. En 
un mot, la figure dominante du groupe a cette période-la c’est ©Abd al- 
Rahman al-CArif al-Fasi,® chef de la zéwiya des Fasiyyn, fondée par son 


3 M. Garcia-Arenal, ‘Mahdi, murdabit, sharif: ’ avénement de la dynastie sa‘dienne’, 
Studia Islamica, 71(1990), 74-114, et “‘Sainteté et pouvoir dynastique au Maroc: la 
résistance de Fés aux Sa‘diens’’, Annales ESC 4(1990), 1019-1042. 

4 F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez (ss. XV-XVII), Madrid, 1995. 

5 A lasuite principalement de la révolte dite du Faubourg (‘del Arrabal’’) 4 Cordoue 
en 818. 

6 N. Cigar, ‘Société et vie politique 4 Fés dans les premiers “Alawites (ca. 
1660/1830)’, Hespéris-Tamuda, 18(1978-79), 109. 

7 R. Le Tourneau, ‘La décadence sa“dienne et l’anarchie marocaine au XVIle siécle’, 
Annales de la Faculté de Lettres d’Aix, XXXII, 1958; F.R. Mediano, Familias de 
Fez, 109-120. 

8 | Muhammad Al-“Arbi Al-Fasi, Mir Gt al-mahdsin min akhbar al-shaykh Abi I- 
Mahdsin, éd. lit., Fés, 1324/1906-7, 147; Al- Tfrani, Safwat man intashar min akhbdar 
sulaha ’ al-qarn al-hédi “ashar, éd. lit., Fés, s. d., 34; Al- Qadiri Nashr al-mathani if’ 2 
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frére Abd |-Mahasin al-Fasi. Le role joué par “Abd al-Rahmaan al-Fasi dans 
le développement et |’expansion de la zdwiya familiale semble avoir été 
crucial. Lui-méme fut le fondateur d’une nouvelle zawiya dans le quartier 
d’al-Qalgliyyin, dont l’importance reléga le premier établissement au rdle 
de sépulture familiale.? La croissance de la zdwiya est constante dés le 
début du XVIIe siécle, jusqu’au point de se constituer comme le centre reli- 
gieux et politique de la communauté andalouse 4a Fés. En fait, la présence de 
CAbd al-Rahman al-Fasi dans beaucoup d’épisodes de |’affrontement contre 
les Lamtiyytin réveéle |’1mportance de la zG@wiya au sein du groupe, et sa 
fonction en tant que noyau autour duquel s’organise la vie communautaire. 
Etant donné le caractére des sources de |’époque, cette présence est relatée 
selon les codes narratifs du récit hagiographique: |’intervention miraculeuse 
du saint est déterminante dans le déroulement des événements, en soulig- 
nant une prise de position politique. C’est ainsi que nous voyons sidi “Abd 
al-Rahman al-°Arif al-Fasi maudire le chef de la faction des Lamtiyydin, 
Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Lamti al-Agra°,!° ou de conseiller les siens sur 
la fagon d’empécher les Lamtiyyiin de réciter le Hizb al-bahr de al-Shdhili 
pour mieux les battre.!! 

Les premiéres années du XVIlIe siécle signalent, donc, la consolidation 
de l’influence andalouse a Fés, structurée par la zawiya des Fasiyyiin. L’im- 
portance de cette zGwiya a été immense soit au niveau politique, soit au ni- 
veau intellectuel: nous savons par exemple qu’en 1666, Malay al-Rashid fut 
informé que le chef de la z@wiya, Ahmad b. °Abd al-Rahman al-F4si, était 
l’intermédiaire parfait dont I’influence politique lui permettrait de conquérir 
Fés.!2 Nous savons aussi que |’influence intellectuelle des Fasiyyan dés le 
début du XVIIe siécle fut telle que l’historien marocain al-Qadiri a put 
écrire qu’a son époque il était presque impossible de trouver a Fés un savant 
qui n’appartenait pas a la zdwiya ou qui n’était pas le disciple d’un de ses 
membres; les Fasiyyin avaient renouvelé la science et la religion a Fes 
aprés une longue période de décadence. !3 


ahl al-qarn al-hddi “ashar wa-l-thdni, éd. M. Hajji y A. al-Tawfiq, 4 vols., Rabat, 
1977-1986, I, 266; Al-Kattani, Salwat al-anfas wa-muhddathat al-akyas bi-man 
ugbira min al-“ulama’ wa-l-sulaha’ bi-Fas, 3 vols., éd. lit., Fés, 1898-9, II, 302. 

9 A. Sebti, ‘Lignes savantes, génealogie et pouvoir’, dans Saber religioso y poder po- 
litico en el Islam. Actas del Simposio Internacional (Granada, 15-18 octubre 1991), 
Madrid, 1994, 281. 

10 = Al-Qadiri, Nashr, 1, 232. 

11 Al-Ifrani, Nuzhat al-hdadi bi-akhbar multk al-qarn al-hddi, éd. et trad. francaise O. 
Houdas, Paris, 1888-9, 238. 

12 N. Cigar, ‘Société et vie politique’, 118. 

13. Al-Qadiri, Nashr, I, 124. Win ienerein tae 
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La zadwiya de Fasiyytin put donc consolider son influence a partir de la mort 
d’Ahmad al-Mansir grace a |’affermissement de sa position politique vis-a- 
vis des autres pouvoirs de la ville, notamment les Lamtiyyin. Pourtant, ce 
travail de consolidation ne se bornait pas a |’action politique directe, mais il 
relevait d’une stratégie plus ample tendante a ce que j’appelerais |’ appropri- 
ation de l’espace de la transmission, celle-ci congue comme transmission 
scientifique, mais aussi généalogique.!4 Cette tache d’appropriation va se 
centrer fondamentalement dans la construction d’un ancétre fondateur a par- 
tir duquel on pourrait revendiquer le monopole des chaines de transmission 
les plus importantes de l’époque et consolider en méme temps le capital 
d’une prestigieuse ascendance généalogique d’origine andalouse. La figure 
sur laquelle ce travail va se fixer n’est pas “Abd al-Rahmén al-°Arif al-FAsi, 
dont on a déja signalé l’importance décisive, mais son frére ainé Abt I- 
Mahasin Yasuf al-Fasi, le fondateur de la zawiya. 

Bien que la figure d’Abd |-Mahasin soit ignorée par les sources con- 
temporaines, comme la Dawhat al-nashir d’Ibn °Askar!5 ou la Durrat al- 
hijal d’Ibn al-Qadi,!® presque toute la production écrite de ses descendants 
et ses disciples a pour objectif de revendiquer la place centrale de |’ancétre 
dans |’histoire religieuse et scientifique de Fés. Le premier jalon de cette 
Stratégie est la Mir’at al-mahdésin min akhbdar al-shaykh Abi |-Mahdsin, 
composée par le fils d’Abd I-Mahasin, Muhammad al-°Arbi al-Fasi, et qui 
ouvre la série de livres dédiés a la figure du saint, parmi lesquels on compte 
aussi le Mumti¢ al-asmd* fi dhikr al-Jaztili wa-l-Tabba° wa-m4 la-huma min 
al-atba© de Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Fast!’ et l’/btihdj al-qultib bi-khabar 
al-shaykh Abi l-Mahdsin wa-shaykhi-hi l-Majdhib de ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad al-FAsi.!8 

A travers ces ouvrages, nous nous sommes renseignés sur |’itinéraire 
personnel d’Abd !-Mahdsin et aussi sur I’histoire familiale.!? Le saint appar- 


14 A. Sebti, Aristocratie citadine, pouvoir et discours savant au Maroc précolonial. 
Contribution a une relecture de la littérature généalogique fassie (XV°-début du 
XX siécles), Thése 3e cycle inédite, Université de Paris VII, 1984. 

15 Ibn “Askar Dawhat al-ndshir li-mahasin man kana bi-l-Maghrib min mashd’ikh al- 
garn al-‘dshir, éd. M. Hajji, Rabat, 1977. 

16 [bn al-Qadi Durrat al-hijal f asma’ al-rijal, éd. 1. S. Allouche, Rabat, 1934-36, 2 
vols.; éd. M. al-Ahmadi Abd I-Nar, Le Caire, 1970-72-s.d., 3 vols. 

17 Ed. lit., Fés, 1885; éd. “A. al-“Amrawi et “A. Murdd, Fés, 1989. 

18 Ms. Bibliotheque Générale de Rabat, K 3265. Sur Phistoriographie marocaine de ce 
période, cfr. E. Lévi-Provengal, Les historiens des Chorfa, Paris, 1922. 

19 On pourra trouver des références sur Abd |-Mahasin al-Fasi et sur sa famille dans E. 
Lévi-Provengal, EI’, I, 143a, sub voce; A. Sebti, ‘Lignées savantes’; F.R. Mediano, 
Familias de Fez, 143-160. Ce ee 
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tenait a l’ancienne famille andalouse des Band Jadd al-Fihri, établie a Nie- 
bla, a Séville et a Malaga, et dont on peut suivre les traces depuis |’époque 
almoravide. Nous connaissons, parmi d’autres, le nom d’Abt Bakr Yahya b. 
CAbd Allah Ibn al-Jadd al-Fihri et de son frére Muhammad. Cependant, le 
membre le plus important de la famille en al-Andalus c’est Muhammad b. 
CAbd Allah, mushdwar et mufti de Séville qui joua d’une position privilé- 
giée a la cour almohade. 

La Mir’ad de Muhammad al-°Arbi nous raconte |’émigration de la fam- 
ille au Maroc en 1470, fuyant la pression de la reconquéte chrétienne. Le 
point d’arrivée des premiers émigrés fut la ville de Fés, ou ils se dédiérent 
au commerce de la cire. C’est le grand-pére d’Aba I-Mahasin, Abt |-Hajjay 
Yasuf b. “Abd al-Rahman, qui va s’établir a al-Qasr al-Kabir, un des princi- 
paux centres comerciaux marocains de |’époque. La, la famille re¢oit la 
shuhra al-Fasi. 

Abd |-Mahasin Yisuf al-Fasi est né a al-Qasr en 1530. Sa formation a 
deux parties bien définies: d’un cété, 11 suit l’enseignement des principaux 
savants de Fés; de |’autre cété, il se rattache au magistére mystique de “Abd 
al-Rahman al-Majdhib.29 Ce dernier est le paradigme de ce type de saints 
extravagants appelés majddhib (sing. majdhiuib) qui vont proliférer au Magh- 
reb au XVIe siécle. A travers al-Majdhib, Aba I-Mahdsin se lie a la chaine 
de transmission de la tariga d’al-Jazili. En 1580, le saint s’établit défini- 
tivement a Fés, oti il fonda sa zawiya en 1596 dans le quartier d’al-Makh- 
fiya. Aprés sa mort en 1604, ce fut son frére “Abd al-Rahm4an qui le succéda 
a la téte de la zdwiya. 

Ce qui est important a souligner ici c’est que la figure d’Abid I- 
Mahéasin (qui, rappelons-nous, n’est pas cité par ses contemporains) telle 
qu'elle apparait dans les sources, est une construction élaborée par ses de- 
scendants selon des traits pertinents qui font de lui l’archétype de |’ancétre 
fondateur, a travers lequel on peut légitimer la position prééminente de la 
zadwiya selon trois axes structurants du discours: d’abord, on monopolise 
I’héritage de la tariga d’al-Jaziali, dont |’importance fut croissante depuis la 
fin du XVe siécle, début du XVIle; puis, on se rattache a la chaine de trans- 
mission de la tradition savante de Fés; troisiemement, on revendique le 
prestige d’un ancien lignage arabe et andalous. II s’agit, donc, d’une accu- 
mulation de “ilm, wildya et jéh,2! sanctionnée par une vaste production ha- 


20 Sur les majddhib au Maroc, cfr. F.R. Mediano, ‘Santos arrebatados: algunos eyem- 
plos de majdhiib en la Salwat al-anfas de Muhammad al-Kattani’, A/-Qantara, 
13(1992), 233-256. 

* 6: r ) - 978-90-04-65621-5 

21 A. Sebti, Lignees savantes , 284. Downloaded from Brill.com 03/17/2024 11:45:33AM 
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giographique, biographique et généalogique, dont on a déja cité quelques 
exemples. 

J’ai essayé d’esquisser trés briévement quelques-uns des traits carac- 
téristiques de ce processus de réamenagement qui ett lieu au Maroc au 
XVle siécle. Pour ce qui concerne |’intérét de ce travail, on pourrait dire 
que le cas des Fasiyyin exemplifie bien l’évolution de la figure du °dlim a 
celle du saint, c’est-a-dire, l’établissement des grandes zdwiya-s comme 
lieux privilégiés de l’action politique et de la sociabilité religieuse. C’est 
évident qu’au Maroc ce processus est lié a l’universalisation du sharaf 
comme idéologie légitimante. 

L’évolution qui méne a ce que j’ai appelé “‘établissement des grandes 
zawiya-s”” suit donc un double chemin paralélle: d’un coté, on prétend 
l’accés a un espace d’influence politique, méme en conflict violent avec 
d’autres groupes, comme dans le cas des Lamtiyyiin de Feés; de |’ autre cété, 
on monopolise le discours, tout en travaillant sur les mécanismes du sys- 
téme de la transmission scientifique et de la tradition religieuse. 

A Fés, le protagoniste de ce double penchant du processus a été princi- 
palement le groupe des andalous de la ville. Nous avons déja signalé 1’o- 
rigine andalouse des Fasiyyin, et le rattachement d’Abd I-Mahasin al-Fasi a 
la tariga d’al-Jazali a travers son maitre spirituel ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al- 
Majdhiab. Quelques évidences montrent aussi que les adeptes de la zdwiya a 
Fes furent des le début majoritairement des andalous: Muhammad al-°Arbi 
al-Fasi raconte dans sa Mir’dt al-mahdsin®2 que °Abd al-°Aziz al-Tabba¢, 
I’heéritier spirituel d’al-Jazali, fut chargé de précher la tariga a Fés. Autour 
de lui se constitua le premier noyau de jazilites de la ville, dont le chef était 
le disciple d’al-Tabba‘°, ‘Ali b. Muhammad Salih al-Andalusi,23 les mem- 
bres de ce groupe étant presque tous des andalous. Nous connaissons le nom 
de certains d’entre eux: Ahmad al-Andalusi al-Hassani,24 °Ali al-Andalusi 
al-Bahri#> et Ahmad b. Qasim al-Sharif al-Andalusi.26 Celui-ci était le prin- 
cipal disciple de Muhammad b. CAIi Salih al-Andalusi, et son importance 
tient au fait d’avoir étre le maitre de ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Majdhib. La 
chaine de transmission qui lie Abd |I-Mahasin al-Fasi et sa z@wiya aux 
jazalites andalous de Fés se complete ainsi. D’un autre part, le pére d’ Abd I- 
Mahasin, Muhammad b. Yitsuf al-Fasi, un riche commergant d’al-Qasr, 
avait lui-méme voyage a Fés pour y recevoir le magistére spirituel d’ Ahmad 


22 Muhammad Al-“Arbi Al-Fasi, Mir’d, 136-7. 

23 Muhammad Al-Mahdi Al-Fasi, Mumti‘, 54; Al-Kattani, Salwa, II, 208. 

24 ~=—Al-Kattani, Salwa, II, 213. 

25 Id, Ul, 214. 

26 Id., 11, 213. Bemaigedederea ein dnes ia ae) ie aan 
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b. Qasim al-Sharif al-Andalusi.2’ Cette notice suggére |’existence au XVle 
siecle d’un réseau de relations chez les andalous maghrébins centré autour 
de la tariga jazilite, et qui donnera lieu finalement a la fondation de la za- 
wiya des Fasiyytn. 

Cette zawiya, on l’a remarqué, représente de quelque facon la culmi- 
nation de ce processus de naissance et d’établissement des grandes zadwiya- 
S, aussi au niveau politique que religieux et intellectuel: consolidation de 
l’influence politique, monopole du discours religieux. Mais il faut prendre 
en considération le fait qu’il ne s’agit pas d’un processus clos. Au contraire, 
c’est une évolution qui aboutit 4 une complexité croissante de |’ organisation 
au sein des zdwiya-s et a une diversification des champs d’action politique. 
Le cercle des Fasiyyiin en donne encore une fois un exemple pertinent. On 
sait que la stratégie de la zdwiya se guide par une sorte de principe de divi- 
sion du travail, qui accorde presque autant d’importance aux activités pure- 
ment religieuses qu’au commerce, l’agriculture ou |l’administration de 
justice. Mais il faut signaler aussi |’épanouissement de |’influence de la zd- 
wiya a travers la création de liens de solidarité et de “‘clientelisme”’ avec 
d’autres établissements religieux. C’est le cas de la za@wiya des Banti “Abd 
Allah Maan et ses rapports avec les Fasiyyin.7° 

Le fondateur de cette zédwiya fut Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn °Abd 
Allah Maan al-Andalusi. Son pére, comme celui d’Abt |-Mahasin, était un 
riche commergant qui exercait son travail a la Qaysariyya de Fés. L’initia- 
teur d’Ibn SAbd Allah Ma‘an dans la voie mystique fut Abd |-Mahasin al- 
FAsi, puis son frére “Abd al-Rahman al-°Arif al-FAsi, dont il a été le disciple 
pendant vingt trois ans. Finalement, il fonda sa propre zéwiya en 1628-9, 
dans le quartier fasi d’al-Makhfiya. Son fils Ahmad, mort en 1708, fut sans 
doute le saint le plus important de la z@wiya, et son appui aux premiers sul- 
tans Calawites est bien connu.?? 

La zawiya des Bani °Abd Allah Ma‘an fut liée dés son origine a celle 
des Fasiyyiin, avec laquelle elle partage une sorte d’unité d’action politique. 
Il faut signaler aussi que les membres de la z@wiya étaient presque dans sa 
totalité des andalous. Les sources nous ont transmis le nom de quelques-uns 
des compagnons de sidi Ahmad Ibn °Abd Allah: °Ali b. Muhammad al-An- 
dalusi al-Mari, Muhammad ‘Asim al-Andalusi ou Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rafi® al-Andalusi. Ces trois disciples de sidi Ahmad étaient mariés aux 


27 Muhammad AI--Arbi Al-Fasi, Mir’d, 136-7. 

28 Sur les Band “Abd Allah Ma‘an, cfr. “Abd Al-Salam Al-Qadiri, al-Magsad al- 
ahmad fi l-ta° rif bi-sayyidind Ibn “Abd Allah Ahmad, éd. lit., Fés, 1352/1937. Pour 
compléter les références, cfr. F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 187-193. 
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soeurs de leur maitre, Rugiyya, °A’isha et Safiyya respectivement, qui 
étaient, elles aussi, des saintes. Ce fait parait indiquer pas seulement la con- 
centration des andalous dans certaines zdwiya-s, en |’occurrence celle des 
Bant Maan, mais aussi la logique qui soutient les relations a l’intérieur de 
la zawiya, ou le rapport entre le maitre et ses disciples s’entreméle d’al- 
liances familiales endogamiques qui renforcent le rdle de la zawiya comme 
espace de sociabilité qui sert 4 structurer la société andalouse de la ville. 

On pourrait citer d’autres exemples semblables 4 celui des Band 
Ma“%an, et qui montrent les liens de solidarité établis parmi les andalous de 
Fés autour de la zdwiya des Fasiyytn. C’est le cas de Muhammad Ibn 
CAtiyya al-Zanati al-Andalusi et de son frére Ahmad, tous les deux membres 
d’une ancienne famille andalouse de Salé:3! aprés avoir suivi le magistére 
d’Abda I-Mahasin al-Fasi, Muhammad Ibn °Atiyya fut disciple de sidi °Ali 
al-Harithi, et hérita la direction de la z4wiya que ce dernier avait fondé a 
Fés. Ibn °Atiyya lui-méme fut plus tard le maitre d’un des descendants 
d’Abd |-Mahasin, “Abd al-Rahman b. ©Abd al-Qadir al-Fasi. 

La stratégie de ces grandes organisations religieuses cherche donc d’a- 
bord ce qu’on pourrait appeler |’expansion vers |’extérieur, tout en diversifi- 
ant l’effort grace a la création d’un réseau d’établissements qui pénetrent le 
tissu social de Fes. D’un autre cété, les mécanismes internes de la zawiya 
assurent la continuité et la cohésion de |’ensemble a travers, bien sire, |’ini- 
tiation religieuse, mais activant aussi les rapports de parenté patrilinéaire et 
les alliances matrimoniales. Le résult final de ces stratégies c’est un groupe 
a composition majoritairement andalouse, cohésionné par des forts liens de 
solidarité ethnique et religieuse, et dont l’organisation lui permet de jouir 
d’une position de privilége vis-a-vis du pouvoir central. Ce penchant po- 
litique des activités de la z@wiya ressort dans |’ambigiiité du discours hagio- 
graphique, qui refléte en méme temps la capacité d’influence et 
d’intercession du saint auprés du sultan, et le topos de l’ingibdd ‘an al- 
sultan, le refus du contact avec le pouvoir.>2 


L’histoire de la z@wiya des Fasiyytin est donc en quelque sorte |’histoire de 
la communauté andalouse a Fés, de son organisation politique et de sa con- 
solidation comme groupe de pouvoir durant le XVIe et le XVIIe siécles. 
Hors du cercle de ces grandes zdwiya-s, on ne peut pas négliger |’influence 


30 F.R. Mediano, ‘Una sociabilidad oblicua: mujeres en el Marruecos moderno’, A/- 
Qantara, 16(1995), 385-402. 
31 Sur cette famille, cfr. F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 130-2. 
32 A. Sebti, ‘Lignées savantes’, 283; M. Marin, ‘Ingibad “an al-sultan: “ulama’ and politi- 
cal power in al-Andalus’, dans Saber religioso y poder politico en el Islam, 127-139... 
via Wikimedia 
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andalouse dans d’autres sphéres du monde intellectuel et savant de la ville, 
bien que la proportion des andalous parmi les ‘ulamd’ de Fés ne soit pas 
trés élevée. Dans les quatre-vingt trois familles de Fés recensées dans les 
Buyutat Fas al-kubrd, ouvrage partiellement composée par Ismail Ibn al- 
Ahmar (m. 1404 ou 1407-8), on ne compte que cing familles andalouses: les 
Bant Hizb Allah, les Band Shaybin, les Band 1-Qabbab, les Bani: Ridwan 
et les Band 1-Sarraj.>3 Les Bani 1-Qabbab étaient une famille déja disparue 
au temps de la rédaction de l’ouvrage, et qui avaient émigré a Fés a 
l’époque d’Idris II. Quant aux autres familles, les plus importantes sont sans 
doute les Ridwan et les Sarraj. Les premiers>4 étaient originaires de Malaga, 
et ils se sont établis a Fés vers la fin du XIVe siécle, ot ils exercérent la ki- 
taba a la cour mérinide. Nous savons qu’un de ses membres fut disciple 
d’Abi |-Mahasin al-Fasi.3> Les Band 1-Sarraj,3° pour sa part, étaient des 
berbéres établis 4 Ronda, et qui émigraient au Maghreb probablement au 
X[Ve siecle; l'un d’eux, Yahya al-Sarraj al-Akbar, était correspondant du 
célébre mystique Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi.3’ Son descendant Yahyé al-Sarraj 
al-Asgar, khatib de Qarawiyyin, fut le maitre de quelques membres de la 
famille des Fasi, comme °Abd al-Rahmaan al-CArif al-Fasi et Ahmad b. 
Yusuf, le fils du fondateur. 

Outre ces familles cités dans les Buyiitat Fas al-kubrd, on peut 
évoquer d’autres cas de °ulamd’ et de saints d’origine andalouse a Fés. 
Muhammad b. Yasuf al-Mawwéaq al-°Abdari al-Gharnati,3® par exemple, 
avait été gddi de Malaga, puis gddi I-Jamd°a de Grenade au moment de la 
conquéte chrétienne en 1492. Les sources raccontent un de ses voyages a 
Fes, et le nom de quelques-uns de ses disciples fasies: Ahmad al-Daqqin et 
“Ali al-Zaqqaq. Vers la fin du XVIe siécle, on peut encore trouver des de- 
scendants d’al-Mawwagq a Fés. 

Un peu plus tard, on peut citer les Tarin,>? une riche famille anda- 
louse qui ne se dédiait pas a la science, au ‘i/m, mais dont quelques mem- 
bres étaient arrivés, malgré tout, 4 exercer le poste de gddi a Fés. Selon 


33. Ibn Al-Ahmar, Buyiitat Fas al-kubrd, éd. “A. W. b. Mansar, Rabat, 1972, 19, 22, 44 
et 70. Quant aux Band Shaybin, |’auteur suppose qu’ils pourraient étre des berbéres 
préalablement établis en al-Andalus, a un village appelé Shaybina [sic]. 

34 F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 227-8. 

35 ‘I s’agit d’Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Ridwan al-Najjari (Al-Kattani, Sa/wa, II, p. 
26). 

36 F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 230-2. 

37. P. Nwya, Ibn “Abbdb de Ronda. Lettres de direction spirituelle. Al-Rasd’ il al- 
sughrd, Beirut, 1958, lettres VII 4 XV. 

38 F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 198-200. 

39 Id, 245. A ae ee pereiecaime 
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’historien du XVIe siécle Ibn al-Qadi, c’était habitude a Fés (min °a- 
datihim) d’élire pour ce poste des riches commercants, pour mieux prévenir 
la corruption inhérente a la judicature.4° Les Tariin que nous connaissons 
sont le gddi °Abd al-Rahman al-Umawi al-Qasri al-Andalusi, et ses fils 
Ahmad et Muhammad, qddi et nd ‘ib al-qadi de Fés respectivement, qui fur- 
ent tués lors de la répression déclenchée par le sultan sa°dien Muhammad 
al-Shaykh apres la prise de Fés en 1554. 

Dans la deuxiéme moitié du XVIe siécle, nous trouvons la figure re- 
marquable d’Abt |-Qasim b. Muhammad Ibn Abi I-NuSaym al-Ghassani al- 
Andalusi,4! gddi d’Azammir, puis de Meknés et de Fés. Outre son 
apprentissage avec les principaux maitres et “ulamd’ de Fés (Ahmad al- 
Manjtr, Muhammad [bn Majbar, °Abd al-Wahid al-Humaydi), on doit sig- 
naler ses rapports avec la z@wiya des Fasiyyin. En fait, Ibn Abi |-NuSaym 
mourut victime d’un coup de feu au cours d’un affrontement entre Andalous 
et Lamtiyyin, ce qui montre son implication avec le groupe andalous et ses 
activités politiques. D’ailleurs, sa famille était déja bien connue a Fés: son 
oncle paternel avait été visir du sultan Ahmad al-Mansiar, raison pour la- 
quelle cette branche familiale portait la shuhra al-Wazir. Les Band 1-Wazir 
al-Ghassani se distinguérent par leur dédication a des différentes activités 
scientifiques et politiques. Un des plus célébres membres de la famille fut 
Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab al-Wazir al-Ghassani, kdtib dans la cour de 
Mulay Ismail et qui commanda une ambassade en Espagne en 1690-1, 
voyage décrit par Ibn al-Wazir lui-méme dans son Rihlat al-wazir fi iftikak 
al-asir.4¢ 

Une autre famille andalouse importante a Fes fut celle des Band Sida 
al-Murri,4? descendants des Bani Murra b. ‘Awf b. Sa°d, lignage arabe 
anciennement établi a Elvira. L’ancétre de la famille au Maghreb fut le 


40 Ibn Al-Qadi, Jadhwa, I, 134. Le cas des Tariin exemplifie pas seulement la relation 
entre judicature et corruption dans I’ imaginaire musulman, mais aussi la tendance 
de certaines familles 4a monopoliser |’exercise du poste de qddi et a le transmettre 
comme héritage familial. 

41  F.R. Mediano, Familias de Fez, 249-254. 

42 Trad. partielle fran¢gaise de H. Sauvaire, Voyage en Espagne d’un ambassadeur ma- 
rocain (1690-1), Paris, 1884; éd. et trad. espagnole d’A. Bustani, El viaje del visir 
para la liberacion de los cautivos, Tanger, 1940. Cfr. aussi H. Pérés, L Espagne 
vue par les voyageurs musulmans de 1610 a 1930, Paris, 1937 ; J. Vernet, ‘La em- 
bajada de al-Gassani (1690-1)’, Al-Andalus, 18(1953), 109-131. 

43 Sur l’histoire de la famille, cfr. Al-Hawwat, al-Rawda al-magqstda wa-l-halal al- 
mamdiida fi ma’athir Bani Stida, éd. °A. al-°A. b. “Abd al-Qadir al-Tilani, 2 vols., 
Casablanca, 1994. Pour completer les références, cfr. F.R. Mediano, Familias de 
Fez, 234-239. Pp Rs seks aiceia eh 
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médecin et kdtib Abd 1-Qasim Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn Sada al- 
Murri, qui émigrait a Fés en 1353. Deux siécles apres, l’un de ses descend- 
ants, Abt 1-Qasim b. Abi Muhammad Qasim, fut gddi dans plusieurs villes 
du Maghreb, comme Marrakech, et mourut en 1596. C’est a cette Epoque 
que la famille établit des liens avec les Fasiyytin et leur zawiya. Depuis la 
fin du XVIe siécle, l’importance des Bani Sida dans la vie intellectuelle et 
religieuse de Fés ne cesse de croitre jusqu’a nos jours. 

On pourrait citer d’autres exemples d’andalous célébres a Fés: le mu- 
waqqit °Abd al-Rahman b. Abi I-Qasim al-Qaysi al-Qarmini, un des 
maitres du °dlim de Meknés Muhammad Ibn Ghazi;44 Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
Ibn °Udda al-Andalusi, disciple d’Ibn Ghazi et qui enseigna le Qur’an a 
toute une génération de savants de Fés;4> Ahmad b. Qasim b. Ali al-Anda- 
lusi al-Ghassani al-Qaddiimi, le plus important grammairien de son époque 
a Fés et qui fut, lui aussi, le maitre des premiers Fasiyytin dans ce domain 
particulier.4¢ 


Ce petit catalogue de quelques-uns des plus distingués savants et saints an- 
dalous de Fés a cette €poque montre que la plupart d’entre eux sont attachés 
a la famille des Fasiyytn, c’est-a-dire, au procés qui, tout au long du XVIe 
siécle, aboutit a la consolidation des grandes zdwiya-s. Bien qu’on puisse 
trouver des exemples de “ulamd’ andalous integrés dans les chaines de 
transmission de Fés bien avant la fondation de la zdwiya des Fasiyyin, 
celle-ci donne un autre sens au terme ‘“‘andalous’’, au-dela de la référence 
quelque peu mythique a al-Andalus. II s’agit maintenant d’un groupe unifié 
par des liens de solidarité trés serrés, avec des objectifs politiques bien 
définis et organisé autour de la zawiya. Les stratégies d’action du groupe vi- 
sent d’abord a monopoliser le discours religieux: la construction d’un 
ancétre fondateur, a la fois saint et “Glim, point de rencontre de toutes les 
chaines de transmission, de toutes les traditions de la ville, en teémoigne. Cet 
effort de monopolisation est paralléle 4 l’expansion vers |’exterieur, a la 
‘“colonisation’’ des espaces de la ville a travers la diversification des établi- 
ssements religieux, comme celui des Bani Ma‘an. L’épanouissement de 


44 Ibn Ghazi, Fihris. Al-Ta‘allul bi-rustim al-isndd ba°da dhahab ahl al-manzil wa-l- 
nad, éd. M. al-Zahi, Casablanca, 1979, 80; Ibn Al-Qadi, Durra, III, 102; Ahmad 
Baba, Nayl al-ibtihdj bi-tatriz al-Dibdj, éd. aux marges d’ al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab 
d’Ibn Farhin, Beirut, s. a.172; Al-Kattani, Salwa, III, 296. 

45 Al-Manjar, Fihris, 66; Ibn Al-Qadi, Jadhwa, I, 324 et Durra, II, 213 ; Al-Kattani, 
Salwa, Ill, 282. 

46 = Ibn Al-Qadi, Jadhwa, I, 135, et Durra, I, 156; Al-Qadiri, Nashr, I, 43 et 198; Al- 
Kattani, Salwa, II, 281. phe ails cial els 
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l’influence de la zdwiya, qui s’étend sur le commerce, la judicature, le 
makhzan, le sultan, complete le tableau des champs d’action de la commu- 
nauté andalouse a Fés. Cette communauté se définit donc pas seulement par 
son origine ethnique, mais surtout par ses stratégies d’action et ses formes 
de sociabilité. A la fin du processus, |’élite religieuse andalouse 4 Fés de- 
vient une véritable aristocratie urbaine. 
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1. Le Souss a la veille de l’occupation portugaise 


Afin de mieux cerner la question de |’occupation portugaise 4 Agadir durant 
la premiére moitié du XVIéme siécle, il est toujours trés interessant de faire 
ne serait-ce qu’un bref apercu sur la situation socio-politique du Souss a la 
veille de cette époque. 

Vers la fin du XVeme siécle, la localité qui, bien des décennies plus 
tard, allait étre appelée ‘Agadir’, ne serait qu’un minuscule bourg fortifi¢ 
par des moyens de fortune, et ot! la vie ne se manifesterait que les mer- 
credis, jour de rassemblement mercantile, d’ot le nom de ‘Agadir L°Arba’.! 

La topographie d’Agadir L°Arba est de nos jours, et depuis quelque 
temps déja, trés précise. Ledit rendez-vous hebdomadaire avait lieu autour 
d’une source d’eau douce qui, jusqu’en 1960 date du tremblement de terre 
de la ville coulait sur l?emplacement du marabout Sidi Bou Knadel,? et a 
quelques metres seulement de la plage. 

La toponymie, en tant que science auxiliaire de I’histoire, est un in- 
strument de travail d’une fiabilité 4 retenir a ce propos. En effet le nom 
local ‘Agadir L°Arba’, soit “Agadir du Mercredi’, par lequel les autochtones 
désignaient cette petite localité, est trés parlant. Chaque mercredi, ou 
l“Arba, les commergants des plaines et des montagnes voisines se dirigeaient 


1 L*Arba en Tamazigt, al-arbid en arabe, soit mercredi. Quelques habitants d’ Agadir 
gardent encore en mémoire un certain ‘souq L“Arba n’Bugam’. Au début du 
XXéme siécle, |’occupant francais aurait instauré la tenu du dit souk tous les diman- 
ches comme c’est encore le cas jusqu’a nos jours. Dans certaines campagnes maro- 
Caines, nous pouvons encore voir ce genre de souks qui, sans constituer en soi un 
véritable habitat, connait chaque semaine une forte concentration commerciale 
(voir souk L“Arba Ida-u-Tghumma dans la région de Haha). 

2 Sidi Bouknadel s’érige encore de nos jours a l’endroit méme ot coulait la source 
également dite “Ayn Sidi Bu-Knadil, celle-ci ayant disparu aprés le séisme de 1960. 
Sidi Bu-Knadil est considéré comme le Saint Patron des pécheurs. 97) 
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vers Agadir ou avait lieu le souk hebdomadaire pour s’y approvisionner en 
produits dont ils avaient besoin dans leur vie quotidienne. 

Mais si une telle manifestation commerciale hebdomadaire était deja 
sur pied a Agadir L°Arba bien avant le XVIéme siécle, on ne peut dire aut- 
ant d’une véritable vocation marime qui retiendrait en permanence les habi- 
tants a cet endroit. Il est par conséquent risqué de parler d’un véritable et si 
précoce habitat a cet endroit précis. D’ailleurs la notion de Porto Mesegui- 
nam, reprise par certains cartes anciennes pourrait, laisser entendre qu’a la 
veille du XVIeme siécle il y aurait un véritable port ot les deux principales 
tribus locales, les Ksima et les Meseguina, entre autres, pratiqueraient la 
péche. Or, nous n’avons pas la moindre confirmation de ce fait socio-écono- 
mique. Bien au contraire, les berbéres de cette partie de |’Afrique du Nord 
ne s’adonnérent aux activités maritimes, semble-t-il, qu’a partir de la pre- 
miére moitié du XVIé siécle, non sans la motivation espagnole et portu- 
gaise.3 

Par contre, toute la dynamique socio-économique des autochtones se 
faisait plutot d’Agadir L°Arba vers l’intérieur et viceversa. Or, les condi- 
tions du déroulement de cette dynamique intérieure ne sont pas souvent pa- 
cifiques: les luttes entre les tribus, encore loin d’un Pouvoir Central qui les 
contiendrait, étaient habituelles, voire permanentes, principalement pour des 
raisons d’autorité territoriale.4 

Agadir L°Arba réunissait donc certaines caractéristiques qui faisaient 
du site un sujet amplement susceptible aux potentielles convoitises exté- 
rieures: un port qui se trouvait bien a l’abri du Cap Ghir,> une source d’eau 
douce pour I|’approvisionnement en eau potable, une activité commerciale 
locale suffisamment articulée avec les routes commerciales transafricaines. 
Les luttes intertribales ne faisaient qu’accroitre cette vulnérabilité du site, 
surtout dans le cadre des nouvelles perspectives expansionistes récemment 
apparues en Europe (Portugal et Espagne). 


3 L’impact des portugais et des espagnols dans le sort du métier de pécheurs sur les 
cdétes marocaines est évident. II suffit de voir aujourd’hui la nette fréquence vocabu- 
laire maritime d’origine péninsulaire dans le langage de pécheurs marocains en 
général, et ceux d’ Agadir en particulier. 

4 Les luttes tribales se sont certainement maintenues méme aprés le départ des portu- 
gais. L’opposition entre les Ksima et les Meseguina, entre autre, a été intermittente 
jusqu’a l’aube du XXéme siécle. 

5 Le toponyme Cap Ghir, Ighir u-Ferni chez les autocthones, est linguistiquement re- 
dondant, puisqu’il est traduisible par “Cap de Cap’. Il a donné lieu a Agadir I-Ighir, 
soit ‘Le fort de l’épaule’. St: coi iaicneet 
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2. L’occupation portugaise: ‘Santa Cruz do Cabo de Gué d’Agoa de 
Narba’® 


La chute de Grenade (1492) marque une plaque tournante dans I|’histoire de 
la Péninsule vis-a-vis de |’extérieur, et plus concrétement a |’é¢gard des deux 
Continents, Africain d’abord, Américain par la suite. Dés la veille du 
XVIeme siécle, le Portugal et |’Espagne entameérent une véritable course a 
la découverte du monde extérieur par le biais d’une Expansion Maritime 
vers le Sud. 

Nous savons déja qu’a |’aube de la premiére moitié du XVeéme siécle, 
le Maroc, dans son ensemble, intéressait le Portugal a la fois en tant que 
réservoir de céréales et station d’approvisionnement en betail, or, etc. 
Toutes ces marchandises étaient en principe destinées soit a la Péninsule 
elle-méme, soit dans le sens inverse, a la Guinée d’ot elles étaient troquées 
principalement contre des esclaves et du métal précieux. 

On peut donc dire que le ‘commerce triangulaire’, presque exclusive- 
ment vu jusqu’ici entre |’Europe, |’ Afrique et l’Amérique, aurait déja com- 
mencé ici, d’une certaine maniere, entre le Portugal, les cOtes marocaines et 
la Guinée. 

Pour ce qui est de l’occupation portugaise dans les cétes sud-ouest du 
Maroc, notons tout d’abord que dans le cadre de cette expansion, le Portugal 
avait déja un pied sur la céte atlantique du Maroc y précédant ainsi |’Es- 
pagne. 

Du fait, et déja en 1474, le gentilhomme appelé Joao Lopes de Se- 
queira avait établi un comptoire commercial (factoreria) dans la bourgade 
de Masst, a moins de soixante dix kilométres au sud d’Agadir L°Arba ou 
Agadir Ighir. Le choix de cette localité ne s’est pas fait au hasard, puisque 
celle-ci occupait justement un site commercialement stratégique, au carre- 
four des routes commerciales africaines, se prolongeant par des voies ma- 
ritimes vers |’Europe. 

Le consentement provisoire des habitants de Masst a étre assujettis au 
Roi du Portugal Emmanuel Premier n’était pas sans inquiéter les différentes 
tribus du Souss. Les toutes premiéres réactions ne se firent pas attendre de 
la part des Ksima et des Meseguina qui voyaient sans doute dans cette intru- 
sion ‘chrétienne’ en terre ‘musulmane’ une forme de Croisade qu’1l fallait 


6 Cf. Ahmed Sabir: ‘Al asma’ Ilati summiyat biha Agadir min 1574 114 1968.’ in 
Actes du Colloque sur le Grand Agadir (Axe historique) Pub. Faculté des Lettres. 
. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
Agadir, 1986. Downloaded from Brill.com 03/17/2024 11:45:33AM 
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affronter par le Jihdd, soit la guerre sainte. La lettre par laquelle les massis 
se plaignérent auprés de la Cour portugaise est trés explicite a ce sujet.’ 

La cohabitation de Masst et d’Aglou avec les Portugais, ainsi que les 
différents échanges qui s’en suivaient, étaient alors un fait accompli. Mais 
les Massis et les Portugais qui y pratiquaient le commerce allaient bientét se 
faire beaucoup de soucis quant a |’activité trop suspecte des Espagnols sur 
la cote d’Agadir L°Arba. Tous deux parvinrent a obtenir |’accord du Rol 
Emmanuel Ier qui ordonna a Joao Lopes de Sequiera, directeur de la fac- 
toreria de Masst, d’embarquer vers Agadir L°Arba afin de l’occuper et de 
‘refaire cette forteresse sur de nouvelles fondations en terre des Berbéres, 
ennemis de notre sainte religion chrétienne’.® 

Les chroniques sont unanimes quant au débarquement des hommes du 
Capitaine a Agadir L°Arba et a la construction de la forteresse lusitane “sans 
beaucoup de peine’ en cette année de 1505. Cette facilité, néanmoins 
relative, reste aisée 4 comprendre compte tenu de la supériorité incontestée 
des portugais qui détenaient des armes a feu (canons, arquebuses, etc.) si re- 
doutées des Soussis qui ne réagissaient alors qu’avec des armes plutdt 
primitives (zagaies, arbaletes, etc.). 

I] est toujours utile de rappeler que le débarquement des Portugais a 
Cabo de Gué ne s’est pas fait sans une préparation — une reconnaissance, di- 
rions-nous aujourd’hui — du terrain et de ses environs avec les repérages 
nécessaires. Les cOtes marocaines avaient été répertoriées et identifi¢es par les 
Lusitains bien auparavant dans le cadre dudit projet de l’expansion maritime. 

Les Portugais avaient donc de quoi étre suffisamment stirs et confiants, 
tout au moins au début de leur installation 4 Agadir L°Arba qui prit alors 
différents noms, tous officiels 4 un certain moment de l’histoire de la cité: 
Agoa de Narba, Fonte d’Agoa de Narba, Cabo de Gué D’agoa de Narba, et 
enfin Santa Cruz de Cabo de Gué.? 

Cette confiance avait pour principaux garants les alli¢és de Masst et 
d’Aglou qui conntinuaient a épauler inconditionnellement les hommes de 
Joao Lopes de Sequeira contre les tentatives espagnoles et les autres tribus 
locales qui s’opposaient a lui. Cet appui des habitants de Masst aux Portu- 
gais leur valut d’ailleurs — pour un moment — le nom de ‘Moros de Pazes’ 
(Maures de Paix), par opposition aux “Moros de Guerra’ (Maures de 
Guerre), habitants de toutes les autres tribus locales hostiles. 


7 Cf. la lettre des habitants de Masst au Roi Emmanuel ler datée du 6 Juillet 1510 
dans Sources Inédites.... Portugal, T.I. 

8 Cf. Duarte Pacheco Pereira. Emeraldo de Situ Orbis. Trad. Robert Ricard, en: Hes- 
péris, 1927, p. 252. 

9 Voir note no. 7. 
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Du point de vue de la documentation historique disponible, les informations 
relatives a la fondation de Santa Cruz de Cabo de Gué par le Capitaine Se- 
queira sont relativement abondantes. Par contre, celles qui se rapportent a 
une deuxiéme forteresse connue sous I|’appelation de ‘Bem Muirao’ que le 
Capitaine avait construit, par la force des armes également, sur un rocher en 
face de l’actuel village de Tamraght, sont si rares et réduites a de simples al- 
lusions qu’elles mettent en doute |’existence dudit lieu. D’ailleurs le soldat 
anonyme affirme bien que les “Maures de Guerre’ prirent ce second chateau 
peu de temps aprés sa fondation.!° 


Du point de vue topographique, nous pensons que la localisation de Santa 
Cruz de Cabo de Gué est a étudier a la lumiére du critére du choix du site 
par l’occupant. Outre le commerce prospére et attirant du site, Sequeira 
voyait dans la localité d’Agadir un point d’arrivée et une porte ouverte sur 
l"Europe pour les marchandises et le métal précieux transités par les ca- 
ravanes allant et venant de Guinée, du Mali et de Tombuctu. Par ailleurs, les 
Portugais, tout comme les Espagnols, se sont rendu compte trés tdt de la ri- 
chesse de la cote d’Agadir L°Arba en poissons, aliment déja a |’époque trés 
apprécié. Quant au probleme de |’approvisionnement en eau potable, déja 
trés stratégique a cette époque, il était amplement résolu grace a cette source 
qui constituait le noyeau vitale d’Agadir L°Arba et la principale raison de 
son existence. 

Cette source d’eau ‘trés douce’ fut décisive quant au choix précis de 
l’emplacement de Santa Cruz. C’est pour cette raison qu’elle fut enfermée a 
l’intérieur de la forteresse portugaise, restant donc ainsi inaccessible aux 
‘Maures de Guerre’. Le capitaine lui accordait tellement d’importance qu’il 
alla jusqu’a nommer un fonctionnaire, Antonio Péres Coelho, pour veiller 
sur son entretien et sa propriété, percevant une solde respectueuse. !! 

Cet emplacement de Santa Cruz, sur |’actuel site du marabout de Sidi 
Bouknadel, le Patron des pécheurs, restait exceptionnel vis-a-vis des autres 
forteresses construites généralement sur des hauteurs afin de dominer |’en- 


10 Nous pensons qu’il faut rapprocher le toponyme Bem Miao de I’actuel Imuran, 
nom justement du recher et village de Tamlraght. A ce propos 1] existe un topo- 
nyme peu commun, ‘Bem Sergao’, que |’on peut rapprocher phonétiquement de 
‘Bem Mirao’: Bem Mirao = Imuran 


Bem Serg&o = Izurgan (?) 
11 Cf. Joaquim Figanier: Historia de Santa Cruz do Cabo de Gué (Agadir) 15 05-1 54]. 
Divisdo de Publicagées da Biblioteca de Lisboay:1945: from sritt.com 03/17/2024 11:45:33AM 
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tourage. Ici, par contre, les vagues de |’Atlantique venaient échouer juste 
contre le pied de la muraille ouest de la cité qui avait au moins une porte 
principale sur la mer. 

Se trouvant réduite a une ile entourée de tous les cotés par les ‘Maures 
de Guerre’, cette facade ouverte sur la mer était une franche issue qui garan- 
tissait, dans les cas de crise de sécurité, la communication et surtout le com- 
merce, non seulement avec la Cour et |’Europe en général, mais aussi avec 
les iles de 1’ Atlantique: Madére et les Canaries. 

Mais de nos jours, nous savons malheureusement trés peu de choses 
sur la société soussie de cette premiére moitié du XVIéme siecle. Les textes 
arabes locaux, comme ceux de al-Nasiri, ne donnent que des informations 
trés succinctes quand ils ne reprennent pas les informations des sources por- 
tugaises elles-mémes.!2 L’histoire du Souss a cette époque restera donc, 
dans ses détails, plus ou moins éclipsée par la perspective étrangére, en |’oc- 
currence portugaise. 

L’ Agadir, dans le sens le plus large, ayant par définition la fonction de 
‘grenier collectif’, ce qui, d’ailleurs, va en paralléle avec celle du Souk heb- 
domadaire (chaque mercred1), il est légitime de se demander quel fut le sort 
de cette double fonction entre 1505, date de la fondation de Santa Cruz, et 
1541, celle de sa chute. Le rdle socio-économique du Souk L‘arba pourrait- 
il étre suspendu pendant prés des quarante ans que dura |’ occupation? 

Si la tenu du Souk du Mercredi par les Soussis sur son ancien em- 
placement, pres de ladite source occupée par l’ennemi, était hors de ques- 
tion, nous soulignons également que ces évennements, si bouleversants 
fussent-ils pour la société soussie, ne contribuérent point a la suspension 
radicale de cette activité commerciale si ancrée dans la vie de la société 
quelle a failli devenir un rite. 

Les autochtones continuaient donc a tenir leur commerce hebdoma- 
daire (‘a quarta feira’) pas trés loin des enceintes de la localité portugaise 
afin de continuer d’assurer |’arrivée et le troc des différentes marchandises 
qui venaient des points éloignés d’ Afrique et d’Europe. 

Mais nous soulignerons d’un autre coté un fait sociologiquement sin- 
gulier, bien qu’économiquement justifiable: a savoir que malgré les hos- 
tilités entre Portugaises et Soussis, le troc — sous ses formes a la fois légales 
et illégales — n’a jamais vraiment cessé avec |’ennemi. Bien au contraire, la 
nouvelle dimension européenne de Santa Cruz de Cabo de Gué y ont donné 
au commerce une dimension internationale comme nous I|’avons souligné 


12. Al-Shaykh Abia I-“Abbas Ahmad Ibn Khilid al-Nasiri, Kitab al-Istiqsa’ l-akhbar al- 


Maghrib al-Aqsa’, al-Dar al-Bayda’/ Casablanca; Dar al-Kitab, 1956,.9 tomes. .¢-. ss 
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plus haut. Ce fut ainsi que des commergants ‘chrétiens’ ont été signalés 
dans différents points commerciaux du Souss, aussi bien en période de tréve 
comme en celle de guerre. Ce fut le cas a la localité d’Azrou (15 km au Sud 
ouest d’Agadir), 4 Tarcoucou (20 km au nord), Tafedna (75 km au nord), 
etc. Autant d’atotits du site annoncent déja la vocation commerciale que 
l’actuelle ville d’Agadir allait avoir durant les siécles plus tard. 

Mais malgré les avantages politico-économiques de la topographie de 
la cité pour les Portugais, des inconvénients d’ordre stratégique ne tardérent 
pas a se manifester. Bientét la fragilité de l’équilibre des forces entre Santa 
Cruz et les tribus du Souss (“Maures de Guerre’) allait se montrer. 

En effet, nous notons, par exemple, que déja en 1512, soit sept ans 
aprés la fondation de la cité, Jodo Lopes de Sequeira se trouvait dans la 
Cour du Portugal, négociant la vente de Santa Cruz au Roi Emmanuel Ier.!2 
Les raisons de cette décision sont claires. L’entretien de la cité devenait de 
plus en plus difficile et de plus en plus cofiteux pour le Capitaine. Face a la 
poigné de chevaliers qui devaient y vivre et la défendre, le nombre d’assail- 
lants soussis ne cessait de s’accroitre a tel point que Santa Cruz se vit plus 
isolée que jamais, perdue au milieu de gens hostiles et menacants, animés 
par un esprit de Jihdd. Ce début de la fin d’un négoce facile 4 Agoa de 
Narba allait étre plus accéléré, quelques années plus tard, par ’action sou- 
vent incontrdélée des commergants et aventuriers espagnols, génois, et méme 
portugais dont le souci majeur et premier était de s’enrichir par tous les 
moyens. 

Méme durant les temps dits ‘héroiques de Santa Cruz’,!4 c’est a dire a 
l’époque du Capitaine Dom Francisco de Castro (1513-1521), le successeur 
de Joao Lopes de Sequeira, et si bien un notable redressement économico- 
politique et stratégique fut enregistré a |’intérieur de la cité, la rupture dudit 
équilibre allait vers son apogée.!> 

Nous retiendrons, entre autres, deux raisons principales pour cette 
nouvelle orientation dans le Souss, se justifiant respectivement par le re- 
groupement des autocthones autour du nouveau Roi et par |’ardente cupidité 
des commergants étrangers a Cabo de Guée. 


13. Cela fut le 15 Janvier 1513. 

14 = Tel est le titre donné par Joaquin Figanier au chapitre correspondant au gouverne- 
ment du capitaine Dom Francisco de Castro en Historia de Santa Cruz do Cabo de 
Gué, D.P.B.L., Lisboa 1945 p. 68. 

15 Stiles tréves sont bénéfiques pour Santa Cruz, garantissant son approvisionnement 
par le voisinage, celles-ci sont encore plus avantageuses pour le Souss qui s’ sate _ 
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Mawlay Ahmad al-A‘raj, descendant de la dynastie Sa°adienne qui se trou- 
vait déja dans le Souss en 1509, fut proclamé Roi des tribus soussies en 
1512. Ce titre, vu dans le contexte politique de |’époque, lui conférait aussi 
celui de ‘Chef du Jihdd’, ou guerre sainte, contre l’occupant portugais. Pour 
cette raison il parvint, parfois par la force des armes, 4 soumettre et a unifier 
les tribus qui étaient en lutte acharnée les unes contres les autres des années 
durant, comme nous avons vu. Ceci permit au Souss de diriger toutes ses 
forces contre la cité ‘chrétienne’ de Santa Cruz. Mais ce qui accrut davantage 
l’isolement des portugais fut la reconversion accélérée des ‘Maures de 
Paix’, inclus les massis eux mémes,!© qui, par conviction réligieuse et/ou 
par peur s’allignérent sous les drapaux du nouveau Roi Sa‘adi. Cette nou- 
velle situation parvint a obstruer presque radicalement |’approvisionnement 
de la cité, rendant la vie de ses quelques habitants et guerriers trés critique. 

D’autre part, et depuis déja l’époque de Joao Lopes de Sequeira, la 
prospérité du commerce européen avec le Souss attirait, comme nous avons 
vu, chaque jour davantage d’aventuriers européens. On ne tarda pas a voir 
prospérer la pratique du Commerce, notament celui des armes et du matériel 
de guerre, dans les ports du Souss. Cette marchandise, trés appréciée par les 
‘Maures de Guerre’, puisque susceptible d’étre utilisée contre Santa Cruz, 
était considéré par les capitaines de la cité portugaise comme le pire des dangers. 

A ce propos, les ports de Tarcoucou et de Tafedna, ot les armes tran- 
sités d’Europe se font si bon marché, sont exemplaires. Les sanctions et les 
severes répresailles de Santa Cruz — par le moyen de bateaux armés et des- 
tinés spécialement a cet effet —, si fréquentes soient-elles,!’ ne persuadérent 
point les ‘contrebandiers’ a désister d’une si enrichissante ‘prohibition’. 

L’unification des tribus sous forme du Jihdd par le Shaykh Sadi et la 
reconversion des *Maures de Paix’ en ‘Maures de Guerre’, d’une part, et le 
florissement de la contrebande d’armes, menées par des commercants euro- 
peens, d’autre part, allaient marquer la fin des succés faciles des portugais 
dans le Souss. 

Entre temps, Santa Cruz voyait son isolement devenir de plus en plus 
aigu: S’approvisionner comme d’habitude en dehors des enceintes devint 
amplement risqué, pour ne pas dire impossible. Méme les présumés 
‘Maures de Paix’ qui se réfugaient dans la cité pratiquement aprés 1525 n’é- 


16 Bien avant septembre 1517, les massis étaient déja du céte du Roi Sa‘adi puisque 
Ben Malek parlait alors d’une expédition aux cotés de Francisco de Castro contre 
cette localité au méme plan que Tarcoucou a cette époque (cf. Corpo Chronoldgico 
Portugués. Parte I, ma¢o 22, no. 51). Se ences 
17 Pierre de Cenival. Op. cit. pp. 154-155. Downloaded from Brill.com 03/17/2024 11:45:33AM 
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taient en réalité que des alliés du Roi soussi venus €pier la cité ou y exécuter 
quelque mission diiement préparée.!® 

L’époque ot les ‘entradas’ ou assauts portugais en terres du Souss 
étaient guidées par des chefs maures et ot leurs hommes qui combattaient 
les tribus soussies céte a cdte avec les Portugais, n’était plus qu’un trés 
amére souvenir.!9 D’ailleurs l’interruption de l’approvisionnement en cér- 
éales, qui était assuré par moments par le voisinage se fit trés vite sentir a 
l’intérieur de la cité. Celle-ci dit alors la compenser par les secours de la 
Cour de Lisbonne, quand ils arrivaient. 

Entre temps, le Roi du Souss ne cessait de s’organiser militairement en 
vue d’un siége qui en finirait avec la cité. En plus de la fortification du vil- 
lage de Tildi (5 km environ a l’est de Santa Cruz), ce qui allait surtout por- 
ter le coup de grace a Santa Cruz ce fut la décision du Roi du Souss de 
construire une forteresse sur la colline qui surplombait ‘dangereusement’ la 
cité portugaise, a savoir Agadir-U-Fella.2° 

Cette situation précaire, qui exigea plus que jamais |’alerte continue 
parmi le peu d’homme de guerre de Santa Cruz face aux attaques et assauts 
venus de toute part, finit par devenir difficile 4 supporter. Elle fut de méme 
l’une des principales causes d’une grave instabilité politique a la téte de la 
cité: 10 capitaines en 20 années. Quand un soldat portugais-mourrait, sa 
substitution devenait impossible. D’aprés le soldat portugais anonyme, on 
dit méme faire appel aux femmes et aux enfants pendant les moments dif- 
ficiles, notamment durant les siéges reitérés; et ceci afin d’exécuter avec 
l’urgence requise certains travaux relevant de la défense de Santa Cruz. 

Isolée et assaillie de toute part, Santa Cruz n’avait plus qu’une seule 
porte pour aller en quéte de secours: la mer. N’était-ce pas la une des rai- 
sons parmi d’autres du choix de cet endroit précis en 1505? 

Mais les appels de secours lancés a la Cour de Lisbonne par le moyen 
des émissaires étaient de moins en moins entendus. Pour cette raison on 
peut dors et déja se demander quant a l’opportunité de continuer a essayer 
de soutenir et défendre cette cité quasiment insoutenable et indéfendable 


18 Cf. Pierre de Cenival, Op. cit. p. 55 et p. 61. 

19 Le qd’id nommé Ben Malek était un ‘moro de pazes’ exemplaire auprés du Capi- 
taine Francisco de Castro déja en 1517, et contribua au succés de plusieurs assauts 
contre les bourgs Cocaux. II fut tué le 16 janvier 1525 par le qa ‘id de la localité 
d’Azrou (Gaceta 15, maco 21, no. 7). 

20 Les portugais de Santa Cruz appelaient la colline de Agadir-U-Fella ‘E/ Pico’, et ils 
ne se sont rendu compte de son importance stratégique que trop tardivement, quand 
les sa‘diens y ont déja construit un bourg fortifié.en, 1440, Sa 
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aux yeux des conseillers de la Cour.2! Quand lesdits secours arrivaient, c’é- 
tait presque souvent en retard. 

Par contre la réponse aux appels de secours de Santa Cruz étaient bien 
plus rapides quand il s’agissait de l’Ile de Madére ou des [les Canaries. De 
la les Adelantados ne tardaient point a armer les bateaux de guerre nécess- 
aires avec le nombre d’>hommes demande par I|’émissaire du Capitaine de 
Santa Cruz.?? 

Mais malgré ces secours périodiques, notons que ces renforts, une fois 
leurs mission terminée et la prise répartie, ils regagnaient leurs iles, laissant 
a nouveau seule la cité, exposée a tout moment aux assauts et aux siéges en- 
nemis qui allaient marquer la fin de son existence. 

Apres plusieurs tentatives d’assiéger la cité, le Roi du Souss, Ahmad 
al-Shaykh al-Sa‘di,2* vit que le temps était propice pour une fois en mars 
1541. Il y mit toutes ses forces, comptant sur la fo1 de ses hommes beau- 
coup plus que sur leur préparation militaire. Les habitants de Santa Cruz 
n’étaient pas dupes 4 ce sujet, puisqu’ils avaient bien épié les mouvements 
suspects des Soussis du cété de la forteresse récemment construite a Tildi. 
C’est Dom Gutierre de Monroy, alors capitaine de la cité, qui envoya d’ur- 
gence demander le secours nécessaire 4 la Cour; un secours qui, une fois de 
plus, n’arriverait qu’une fois Santa Cruz prise par le Roi du Souss aprés des 
combats trés acharnés et trés sanglants. 

Le soldat anonyme avait bien raison, lorsqu’i! considérait Santa Cruz 
comme une des raisons d’étre des Portugais sur la c6te ouest africaine. En 
effet la chute de cette cité entraina avec elle celle des autres places comme 
Mogador (Essaouira), Safi et Mazagan (El-Jadida).?° 

Le Cour de Lisbonne avait alors ménagé tous ses efforts militaires et 
économiques dans le but de partir a la découverte du Nouveau Monde, au 
dela de |’Atlantique, toujours en concurrence avec |’Espagne et dans le 
cadre d’une nouvelle dimension de |’expansion maritime. 


21  Onavait déja conseillé le Roi Jodo III d’abandonner Santa Cruz, voire d’abord de la 
détruire (cf. Joaquim Figanier, op. cit). 

22 Le soldat portugais anonyme cite a propos un proverbe qui montre bien I’arrivée de 
ces secours en retard: ‘asno morto, cevada ao rabo’. Pierre De Cenival, Op. cit., p. 
100. 

23 Cf. certains détails dans Pierre De Cenival, Op. cit. p. 5 et 77 respectivement. 

24 EI’ sv. Sa‘dids (VIII, 723): ‘“Mawlay Mahammad [sic], Mahammad; p. 725; 
Muhammad, p. 723b. 

25 “‘...vila de Santa Crus do Cabo de Gé d’Agoa de Narba ser a chave d’ Africa e porta 
d’ela.”’ (“‘... la ville de Santa Cruz du Cap de Gué est la clé et la porte de |’A- 
frique’’) Pierre de Cenival, Op. cit. , p. 156. ee ee 
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Abstract: 

The subject of the present paper is a polemical work by a Muslim author of 
Spanish descent, Muhammad Alguazir, the only such text in Spanish to 
have been written at the instance of the Moroccan Sultan Mawlay Zaydan 
(1608-1627). I deal in turn with the historical background, the extant manu- 
scripts, and the contents of the work, paying particular attention to a manu- 
script in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (MS Arch. Selden B 8), which 
contains a Latin translation of this text with other associated material. 


I. Introduction 


In 1609 the Spanish authorities decided to expel the Moriscos. About 
300,000 people, men, women, and children, had to leave Spain and were 
forced to travel by sea and land to distant places (mainly North Africa) and 
had to make enormous efforts to find a new living there. ! 

The Moriscos were the descendants of the Muslim minorities of Me- 
dieval Christian Spain and of the Muslims of the conquered kingdom of 
Granada. Forced to convert to Christianity in the early 16th century they 


* The research for this study has been made possible by a fellowship of the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences. I would like to thank the staffs of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and Wadham College, 
Oxford, for sending me microfilms of the manuscripts dealt with in this article and 
drs. C. van Tilburg (Leiden) and Professor H.J. de Jonge (Leiden) for their help 
with the Latin sources. I would like to thank Professor L.P. Harvey (Oxford Centre 
for Islamic Studies), Professor P.S. van Koningsveld (Leiden) and Professor Q. al- 
Samarrai (Leiden) for their critical reading of draft versions. Abbreviation: Epistola 
= Ahmet ben-Abdalla Mohamedani Epistola theologica de articulis qvibusdam fidei 
ad serenissimos Auriacum et Portugalliae Principes, ed. by Z. Grapius, Rostock, 
1705. 

| See on the expulsion itself: A. Dominguez Ortiz and B. Vincent, Historia de los 
Moriscos. Vida y tragedia de una minoria, Madrid, 1985; M. de Epalza, Los Mori- 
scos antes y después de la expulsion, Madrid, 1992. On the number of expelled 
Moriscos, see: H. Lapeyre, Géographie de l’Espagne Morisque, Paris; P9592 83 -o2021-> 
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had been required to live as Christians, but most of them never really did 
convert: they remained Muslim in secret. During the 16th century it was the 
Spanish Inquisition which was the main instrument employed to try to make 
conversion into a reality, so that it is not surprising that some Moriscos de- 
scribed the expulsion, on the one hand, as a brutal and utterly inequitable 
action, but at the same time, on the other hand, as a liberation from the yoke 
of the Inquisition and a return to a situation in which they were free to ex- 
press themselves. 

With respect to Christianity this was certainly true. The polemical 
texts written in the Maghrib by Moriscos after their expulsion in 1609 con- 
stitute a remarkable commentary upon and rejection of Catholic dogmas. 
Yet, at the same time, these texts display several remarkable characteristics 
distinguishing themselves from anti-Christian polemical texts written by 
Muslims on the Iberian Peninsula in Mudejar times and earlier. For 
example, several Morisco authors show an awareness of the religious 
polemics going on between Protestants and Catholics. In their Islamic criti- 
cism of the Catholic faith, Moriscos make use of these Protestant polemics 
in several ways, for example, in their criticism of the role of the Popes.? 

The expulsion of the Moriscos itself was a very complex process in 
which those expelled left Spain in various directions and under various cir- 
cumstances. The entire process lasted from September 1609 until 1614, 
when the last Moriscos were forced to leave Spain. It seems likely that the 
Moriscos themselves tried to influence their future position in their new 
countries shortly before and during the expulsion and tried to improve the 
conditions of settlement. In this process, there are two main determining 
factors to be distinguished. 

First of all, after 1610 it became clear that no European country was 
prepared to grant settlement to Muslim Moriscos, i.e. to permit sanctuary to 
those who refused to profess the Christian creed, and even more often as not 
they simply refused them to enter the country. 

Secondly, for expelled Moriscos who still had some sort of choice 
(many of course did not have any choice at all) two main alternatives re- 
mained: (a) to try and settle in one of the Ottoman territories: Turkey, 
Greece, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, or (b) to go to Morocco. 


2 See L. Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens. Un affrontement polémique (1492- 
1640). Paris, 1977, pp. 309-312; G.A. Wiegers, “Muhammad as the Messiah: A 
Comparison of the Polemical Works of Juan Alonso with the Gospel of Barnabas’ , 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, 52, 3/4(1995), 245-291; idem, ‘‘Mahoma visto como el me- 
sias: comparacion de las obras polémicas de Juan Alonso con e/ Evangelio de Ber- 
nabé’’, Ilu (Madrid) (forthcoming). ee 
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With respect to the territories of the Ottoman empire (Tunis, Tripoli, Al- 
giers and Turkey itself) we can read in many sources that, in some respects, 
the Moriscos were incorporated into the Ottoman political and social struc- 
ture as separate communities. One example must suffice here to illuminate 
this. We know of the installment of a head of the Andalusian communities 
(shaykh al-Andalus) in Tunis and Tripoli, the most important areas of settle- 
ment. Until the end of the 19th century, the shaykh al-Andalus was an im- 
portant official who, among other things, attended to the relations between 
the Andalusian communities and the authorities. 

The position of the immigrants to Morocco differed from that of those 
settling in Ottoman empire. At the beginning of the 17th century, the time 
the Moriscos were expelled from Spain, Morocco was entirely absorbed in 
the struggle for power between the successors to Ahmad al-Mansir, who 
had died in 1603. The immigration of the Moriscos took place during a civil 
war which was to continue for years. Their situation depended on their will- 
ingness to cooperate with, serve (for example as soldiers), or to become al- 
lies of one or more of the respective parties. The examples of the cities of 
Tetuan and Rabat illustrate that they sometimes succeeded in achieving a 
kind of semi-autonomy or, as they qualified it themselves, a free republic 
like Venice. But a genuine state of autonomy remained the exception. 
After some decades, the majority of the Moriscos integrated into Moroccan 
society, sometimes rising to high positions. 


II. The Polemical Work of Muhammad Alguazir: Introduction 


One of the Moriscos establishing themselves in Marrakesh is known under 
the name of Muhammad Alguazir. The name Alguazir is the Spanish equi- 
valent of the Arabic al-wazir, which in Arabic literally means ‘minister’, or 
‘vizir’. But this need not necessarily indicate that the bearer of this name in- 
deed fulfilled an official function at court although this cannot be excluded 
either. Al-Mannini has shown that at the courts of Sa°did Sultans from the 
reign of Ahmad al-Mansir onwards a lively interest in the secular sciences 
existed, and that among those who were actively engaged in translating non- 
Arabic scholarly works into Arabic several Moriscos can be found.* Some 


3 See on Tetuan: G. Gozalbes Busto, Los Moriscos en Marruecos, Granada, 1993; H. 
Bouzineb and G.A. Wiegers, ‘Tetuan y la expulsion de los moriscos’ (forthcom- 
ing); on Morisco settlement in Morocco in general: M. Raziq, Al-Andalusiyytin wa- 
hijratuhum ila l-maghrib khildla l-garnayn 16-17. Casablanca, 19917. 

4M. Al-Mannini, ‘Z dhira ta‘ribiyya fi’|- maghrib al-sa “di’, Da‘ wat al-Hagg,10;, no.” > 
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of these Moriscos at the Sa°did courts were engaged in translating Arabic 
texts into European languages, sometimes in their capacity of official inter- 
preters, such as Ahmad b. Qasim al-Hajari.> Another Muslim of Spanish de- 
scent who was active at the Sa°did court was the famous physician Abt 
*1-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Ghassani al-Andalusi, known as “‘al- 
Wazir’.© Abd |-Qasim was born in 1548/955 and probably died in 
1019/1610. He was active at the courts in Fez in Marrakesh and came from 
the important al-Wazir al-Ghassani family, a name which they according to 
some sources derived from the fact that Abd !-Qdasim had been entitled to 
use the title of vizir. It cannot be excluded that the author of our treatise is 
in fact to be identified with this Morisco physician, or perhaps with his 
father, with whom Abt ’1-Qasim had studied medicine. So far, however, I 
have not been able to find conclusive evidence for this identification. 

Alguazir, or Alguacil, was also a Mudejar and Morisco surname.’ It 
seems also possible, therefore, that the aforesaid al-Hajari refers to ‘our’ 
Muhammad Alguazir in a letter written in Paris to Moriscos in Istanbul in 
1612 about the emigration of several expelled Morisco intellectuals. He tells 
his friends in Istanbul that one ‘Mr. Alguacgil has gone to Marrakesh’’.® 

The Morisco descent of the author of the polemical text under scrutiny 
seems to be established by one source only, namely by Ibrahim Taybili. 


3 (Ramadan 1386/1967), pp. 74-91. 

5 On Al-Hajari see: G.A.Wiegers, “A Life Between Europe and the Maghrib: the 
Writings and Travels of Ahmad b. Qasim al-Hayari al-Andalusi (born ca. 977/1569- 
70)’, in: The Middle East and Europe: Encounters and Exchanges (= Orientations. 
Yearbook of the Dutch Association for Middle Eastern and Islamic Studies (G.J. 
van Gelder and E. de Moor, eds.), vol. 1, Amsterdam, Atlanta, 1993, 87-115, see 
also: idem, ‘Learned Moriscos and Arabic Studies in the Netherlands, 1609-1624’, 
Romania Arabica (forthcoming). 

6 See on him, for example, Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Qadiri, Nashr al-mathdni li- 
ahl al-qarn al-hadi “ashar wa’l-thdni, M. Hajji and A. Tawfiq, eds., Rabat, 1977- 
1986, 4 vols., II, p. 404; al-Mannini, op. cit., pp. 76-77; Abi’ l-Qasim b. 
Muhammad al-Ghassani, Hadigat al-azhar fi mahiyyat al-“ushb wa-l-“aqqar, 
Muhammad al-“Arbi al-Khattabi’, ed., Beyrut, 1985/1405; on the family: F. Me- 
diano: Familias de Fez (ss. XV-XVID), Madrid, 1995, pp. 249-254 and the sources 
referred to there. 

7 See W. Hoenerbach, Spanisch-Islamische Urkunden aus der Zeit der Nasriden und 
Moriscos, Bonn, 1965, p. 289, discussing a document in which, among others, a cer- 
tain “Aziz al-Wazir from Morés is mentioned (dated 917/1511); A. Conte Cazcarro, 
La Aljama de Moros de Huesca, Huesca, 1992, p. 50, mentions a certain Mohamad 
Alguazir in Huesca in the middle of the 15th century. 

8 GA. Wiegers: A Learned Muslim Acquaintance of Erpenius and Golius. Ahmad b. 
Qdsim al-Andalusi and Arabic Studies in the Netherlands. Leiden, 1988; 'p- ag p4-65621- oe 
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Taybili also was an expelled Morisco, who was active in a Tunisian village, 
Testour, founded by Moriscos. It is Taybili who mentions that Muhammad 
Alguazir was a former inhabitant of Pastrana (Castile), ‘“‘who is ‘now’ 
(Taybili was writing in 1037/1627-8) an inhabitant of Marrakesh’’.? 

Muhammad Alguazir is the author of an anti-Christian polemical work 
in Spanish,!° which is extant in two manuscripts, both written in Spanish in 
Latin characters:!! MS 9074 of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid, and 
Wadham College, Oxford, MS A 18:15. The first manuscript, in 8°, was de- 
scribed by Saavedra. In addition to Alguazir’s polemical text, which 
seems to occupy f. 1-f. 113v (we will see below that the original version of 
Alguazir’s treatise is perhaps even shorter), the manuscript also includes a 
treatise in Spanish on the twenty Divine attributes (Ar. sifat) (f. 115r-f. 
123r) in which the attributes themselves are written in Arabic. Both treatises 
are written in the same 17th-century hand. The manuscript is undated. It 
contains watermarks (see f. 37), but these are unfortunately impossible to 
identify. 

This holds also true for the second manuscript, preserved in the library 
of Wadham College, Oxford, A 18.15, recently described by L.P. Harvey. !? 
It is a book of 151 small sheets, 14 cm x 6 cm, all without watermarks. !4 
Muhammad Alguazir’s polemic forms the major part of this manuscript as 
well (f. 2r-f. 123r). This manuscript does not include the treatise on the Di- 
vine attributes, but a number of poems instead (décimas and romances), 


9 **...y abiendo bisto un libro que a mis manos bino cuyo autor fue Muhamad AI- 
guacir, becino que fue de Pastrana, y al pressente de la ynsigne ciudad de Ma- 
Ruecos [sic] en que contradic¢e la falssa ley cristiana ...”’, I. Taybili, E/ cdntico 
islamico del morisco hispanotunecino Taybili, ed. by L.F. Bernabé Pons, Zaragoza, 
1989, p. 140. 

10 See on this text: Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens, passim; G.A.Wiegers: ‘Diplo- 
matie et polémique anti-chrétienne: naissance et influence de I|’oeuvre de 
Muhammad Alguazir (vers 1021/1612)’, Actes du V Symposium International d’E- 
tudes Morisques sur: le Ve centenaire de la chute de Grenade 1492-1992, Zag- 
houan, 1993, 3 vols., vol. 2, pp. 747-756. 

11 Many Spanish Morisco texts were written in Arabic script, the so-called Aljamiado 
literature. 

12 E. Saavedra, “Discurso que el Ecsmo. Sr. D. Eduardo Saavedra leyé en Junta Publi- 
ca de la Real Academia Espafiola, el dia 29 de diciembre de 1878, al tomar pose- 
sion de su plaza de Académico de numero’, Memorias de la Real Academia 
Espanola, V1, Madrid, 1889, apéndice I: Indice general de la literatura aljamiada, 
no. IV. 

13. _L.P. Harvey, °A Second Morisco Manuscript at Wadham College, Oxford: A 18- 
15’, Al-Qantara, 10,1(1989), 257-272. 

14 Ibidem, p. 270. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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notes and remarks on several subjects related to anti-Christian polemical 
subjects, including a commentary on the polemic by Alguazir, written in 
different hands and signed by different authors (f. 124r-f. 151v). Among 
these authors, we find the names of Ahamed Vitoria and Mahamad Valen- 
ciano, apparently authors of Spanish (Morisco?) descent.!° One of the main 
topics addressed in these poems is the way in which the Christian tradition 
dealt with the Prophets, departing from the Islamic doctrine of immunity 
from sin (“isma). Some of them are laudatory poems dedicated by one Mus- 
lim author to another. Thus, we find, for example, a poem by Mahamed 
Valenciano to his friend and countryman (mi amigo y paysano), Ahamad 
Vitoria, in which he calls him “‘the living repository (archivo vivo) of (Mus- 
lim) theology’’ who will be able to answer the questions of all Christians 
looking for the Truth (f. 137r).!© On f. 138r we find a polemical poem dedi- 
cated to a Christian author, Alonso de Vascones, “‘author of Destierro de ig- 
norancias and to his ignorance’’. The said work was published in Madrid, 
and went through the press in 1614 and 1617. Hence, this reference pro- 
vides a terminus post quem. Hereafter we will confine ourselves to the work 
of Muhammad Alguazir. 


Ill. Contents 
Preliminary Remarks: 


a. One of the main sources of Alguazir’s work are the creeds (Saqgidas) of 
that famous Ash‘arite theologian from Tlemcen, Muhammad al-Santsi 
(d. 895/ 1490).!7 It was al-Sandst who, by introducing Aristotelian logic 
into the creed, gave a new impulse to an intellectual development of Ash- 
Carite theology in the Maghrib.!8 His influence, which has continued until 
today, was already very strong at the beginning of the 17th century. The 
logical categories, necessary (wdjib), impossible (mustahil), and possible 


15 Ibidem, p. 269. Valenciano might be the Spanish surname of Alguazir. 

16 This expression very much reminds us of other laudatory poems from among the 
Moriscos, such as a Spanish poem addressed to the Morisco Ahmad b. Qasim al- 
Hajari in Rabat, preserved in a MS of the Bologna library, in which this man is 
called “‘unique in art, the repository of science” (Eres Unico en el arte / de las cien- 
cias el archivo), see Wiegers, ‘A Life Between Europe and the Maghrib’, p. 89 
n.11. The Prophet Muhammad is also called “‘archivo y cumplimiento de la ley” 

(MS 9074, f. 2v). 
17 Ms 9074, f. 22v, mentioned by Ahmad b. “Abd Allah also, Epistola, p. 62. 
18 Hajji, L’activité intellectuelle, p. 82, 169. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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(jd’iz), which al-Sanidsi introduced in his creeds are made use of by AI- 
guazir to point out the logical inconsistencies in the Apostolic creed. Be- 
cause of his a priori assumption of the truth of the orthodox Islamic 
views, it 1s clear that the Apostolic creed is not only attacked with the 
tools of Islamic logic, but that Islamic dogma and theological tradition 
play an important part as well. In fact, it seems abundantly clear that 
many of the arguments found in Alguazir’s work are not the result of in- 
dependent study of the sources but can be traced back to al-Sanisi.!? I 
have refrained, however, from making a systemic survey of the relation- 
ship between Alguazir’s polemic and al-Santisi’s works. 

b. The text often makes use of the terms maquina for the universe and of 
the word architect (arquitector) to indicate God. These images of God 
and creation are known to have existed already in the Platonic tradition in 
the early Middle Ages, but in the 17th century they were fervently sup- 
ported by philosophers of the Hermetic tradition, such as John Dee and 
Giordano Bruno.2! The significance of the terms in this treatise (we find 
it in other Morisco writings as well) is unclear. Perhaps they are used 
here to express technical currents in Western Europe at the time, which 
may be characterized as the “‘mechanisation of the World Picture’’? Or 
are we dealing with terms which are derived from one of al-Sandsi’s 
works as well? 

c. Although the author at a certain moment makes a distinction between 
‘Papists’ on the one hand and Protestants, including Calvinists, Anabap- 
tists, and *“‘all those who consider the Pope a liar, as well as his Mass, the 
Sacraments, and Saint worship”’ on the other, there is no positive attitude 
towards Protestant ideas.*? The divisions amongst the Christians are 


19 To mention one example: the remarks about the agdnim are taken from al-Sanisi’s 
Muqaddimat. See J.D. Luciani (ed.), Les prolégoménes théologiques de Senoussi. 
Texte Arabe et traduction francaise. Alger, 1908, p. 77. 

20 See for example figure 9.7, a picture of God as architect of the universe, in: Vienna 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, M 2554, f. lv, dating from the 13th century, 
D.C. Lindberg: The Beginnings of Western Science, London, 1992, p. 199. Machina 
universitatis is an expression found in the work of the Platonist Hugo de St. Victor 
as well. 

21 See F. Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, London, 1972, p. 213; John Dee 
speaks about “‘ouir heauenly Archemaster’’, cf. F.A. Yates: Theatre of the World, 
London, 1969, p. 192. 

22 ~=Epistola, pp. 94-5, BNM 9074, f. 42v. For Morisco works which show the influence 
of Protestant thought, see: Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens, p. 126, 128; 
Wiegers, ‘Muhammad as the Messiah’. A number of Morisco authors quote the 
works of Cipriano de Valera, which were also found in Maurice’s library, see: 
Anonymous, De Oranje Nassau-Boekerij en De Oranje-Penningen in dé’ Konin- eeeewe 
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merely interpreted as clear evidence of their misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of God’s true love. 


A.Preface(s) 


The manuscript begins with the author’s first preface (MS 9074, f. Ir-f. 
2v23), in which he tells us (without mentioning his name) that he, although 
he was not particularly equipped for writing such a work, decided to do it 
‘because the very powerful, virtuous helper, and very lofty, righteous, sub- 
lime King and Ruler of the Muslims, Mawlay Zaydan”’ (ca. 1608-1627) had 
ordered him to do so,24 and he expresses the hope 

... that this book may serve the purpose for which it was intended, 

namely to discover the truth of the highest word of the Unicity, for be- 

cause of the error of the Trinity, innumerable souls go to hell and even 

though it is true that this task is not a suitable one for someone of my 

inferior intelligence, there being so many scholars among the Moors 

who have written about this subject. But, because these works are writ- 

ten in Arabic, which the Christians do not understand [sic], I dared to 

do so, as I know Spanish, since I was educated among the Christians, 

and know the Law [i.e. the religion] and traditions they follow.?° 
From this passage it becomes clear that we are dealing with an author who 
was raised among Christians. For that reason, he possessed qualities which 
were apparently deemed very valuable to the enterprise.”® 


klijke Bibliotheek en in het Koninklijk Penning-Kabinet te ’s Gravenhage, Domui 
Nassaviae-Arausia Sacrum, 1898. Valera’s Los dos tratados de la papa y de la misa 
is mentioned under no. 259. 

23 The beginning of the Arabic basmala as found in the Wadham MS 1s absent (see 
Harvey, ‘A Second Morisco manuscript’, p. 259). On the flyleaf we read, written in 
a later hand, apologia contra los articulos de la ley cristiana, obviously meant to be 
a title. 

24  ‘‘... por avermelo mandado el potentissimo uirtuosso socorredor y grande engran- 
dezido justo y ssublimador Rey i gobernador de los moros, muley Zaidan’’, Madrid, 
B.N. 9074, f. 2r, cf. Harvey, ‘A Second Morisco Manuscript’, p. 267. 

25 Madrid, B.N. 9074, f. lv-f. 2r: ... ““Para queste livro tenga el fin que del se pretende 
ques descubrir la verdad de la altissima palabra de la unidad, pues por el herror de 
la trinidad tanta infinidad de almas ban al infierno y haunque es berdad questa 
hobra no pertenezia a mi torpe entendimiento por haber tan grandes sabios entre los 
moros que en este particular an escripto pero por abello escripto en arabigo y los 
Xpianos no lo entienden atrebime por entender la lengua castellana, por // aberme 
criado entre los chistianos [sic] y saber y entender la ley i costumbres que guardan”’. 

26 From this passage Cardaillac draws the conclusion that the text was written for 
Morisco readers but, as I will show below, it is far more likely that the author was 
writing for people whom he considered to be Christians who did not know Arabies? 
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Then follows a second preface (f. 2v-f. 4v), which is basically a pious invo- 
cation of God’s blessing, so that the author’s work (here he makes himself 
known as Muhammad Alguazir) may turn Christians away from their 
heretic belief in the Trinity and lead them to the belief in the Unity. 


Next, the introduction follows, basically devoted to explaining that the 


Christian beliefs are based on the Apostolic creed, which contains 14 ar- 
ticles. The Apostolic Creed is quoted here in a particular form that goes 
back to Thomas Aquinas.?’ It is divided into seven articles pertaining to 
Christ’s humanity and seven articles pertaining to His Divinity.28 


27 


28 


see Cardaillac, Morisques et Chrétiens, p. 187, “Il entreprend d’écrire ce livre po- 
lémique parce que, dit-il, les livres qui ont été écrits sur ce sujet sont tous en arabe 
et que ses compatriotes, élevés parmi les Chrétiens, ne les comprennent pas”’. 
Secunda Secundae Summa Theologiae (= Thomae Aquinatis Opera Omnia, tome 
VUI, Rome, 1895), Quaestio 1, articulus VIII: “‘Et ideo prima distinctio credibilium 
est quod quaedam pertinent ad maiestatem divinitatis; quaedam vero pertinent ad 
mysteri1um humanitatis Christi, quod est pietatis sacramentum, ut dicitur I ad Tim. 
III [vers. 16]. Circa maiestatem autem divinitatis tria nobis credenda proponuntur. 
Primo quidem, unitas divinitatis: et ad hoc pertinet primus articulus. Secundo, 
trinitas Personarum: et de hoc sunt tres articuli secundum tres Personas. Tertio vero 
proponuntur nobis opera divinitatis propia. Quorum primum pertinet ad esse natu- 
rae: et sic proponitur nobis articulus creationis. Secundum vero pertinet ad esse gra- 
tiae: et sic proponuntur nobis sub uno articulo omnia pertinentia ad 
sanctificationem humanam. Tertium vero pertinet ad esse gloriae: et sic ponitur 
alius articulus de resurrectione carnis et de vita aeterna. Et ita sunt septem articuli 
ad divinitatem pertinentes. Similiter etiam circa humanitatem Christi ponuntur sep- 
tem articuli. Quorum primus est de incarnatione sive de conceptione Christi; se- 
cundus de navitate eius ex Virgine; tertius de passione eius et morte et sepultura; 
quartus est de descensu ad inferos; quintus est de resurrectione; sextus de ascen- 
sione; septimus de adventu ad iudicium. Et sic in universo sunt quatuordecim’’. 
This creed had already been circulating in Spanish in the fourteenth century (cf. P. 
Miguélez, Catalogo de los codices esparioles de la Biblioteca del Escorial, | Rela- 
ciones histéricas, Madrid. 1917, MS C IV 2.: Cod. en 4° de 200. 140 mm. Enc. del 
Esc. cortes dorados 104 folios. pergamino. letra del siglo XIV latin y cast, a 2 cols. 
y 2 tintas, (XI): Compendio de doctrina cristiana, ff. 99v-103v: Emp. los articulos 
de la fe son catorze...). We find Spanish versions of this very creed used for 
missions among converts in the New World. This may raise the question whether 
Muhammad Alguazir, who as a Morisco had probably been subjected to missionary 
efforts, may have been brought into contact with this particular form of the creed in 
the same way (Pedro de Gante, Cartilla para ensenar a leer, México, 1569, a fac- 
simile of this source in: G. Bravo Abuja, Los materiales diddcticos para la ensefian- 
za del espatiol a los indigenas mexicanos, México, pp. 36-51; Dominguez Ortiz and 
Vincent, Historia, pp. 91-107; cf. M. Garcia-Arenal, ‘Moriscos and Indians: a Com- 
parative Approach’, G.J. van Gelder and Ed de Moor (eds.): The Middle East and 
Europe: Encounters and Exchanges. Amsterdam, Atlanta, 1992, 39-55. 

“Los articulos de la fee son catorze. Los siete pertenecen.a la dibinidad y los otros... 
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B. Chapters 1-4. 


The first four chapters explicitly deal with a refutation of the articles of the 
Apostolic creed described above. 

Chapter One (f. 6v-f. 26r) is devoted to the first four articles. Accord- 
ing to the author, these four articles (he calls them atributos) contradict each 
other to such an extent that there is almost no need for refutation (contradi- 
zion). How can God be father and son at the same time, and in addition also 
be the Holy Ghost? Reason is not capable of understanding this. The Chris- 
tians, however, maintain that it is a mystery, but we Muslims know that God 
endowed man with reason in order to be able to accept what is possible and 
necessary, and to reject the impossible.2? In order to explain the Trinity the 
Christians compare it to the sun, which at the same time is the sun [i.e. mat- 
ter], heat and light, but we, Muslims (throughout the text he uses an unusual 
word in Islamic texts: moros) reply that the heat of the sun is an activity of 
the sun, not the sun itself, so that they in fact maintain, in spite of their in- 
tentions, that the son 1s God’s creation, and not of the same essence. At 
other times, they compare the Trinity to a cloth (pajio) folded into three, and 
still remaining one if unfolded again; to an apple;2° or to the spirit, which 
consists of memory, reason, and will.3! All these comparisons fail: God, 
who created from nothing, is One in his Essence, free and above composi- 
tion (compostura).>2 For much the same reason, they falsely maintain that 
Christ?> is God’s word and God at the same time.*4 But God has created 
from nothing the machine> (of the universe) and He did so by means of the 


siete a la humanidad. Los siete primeros creher en un solo Dios todopoderoso. El 
ssegundo creher ques padre, el terzero creher ques hijo, el quarto que es espritu 
sancto, el quinto creher ques criador el ssesto que es salvador, el ssetimo creher 
ques Glorificador. Y los siete que pertenecen a la humanidad son estos el primero 
qreer que Chisto en quanto hombre fue congebido por hobra de spritu santo el ssi- 
gundo que nazio de santa Maria birgen antes del parto y en el parto y despues del 
parto, el ter¢ero que rrezibio muerte y passion por ssalbar los pecadores el quarto 
que bajo a los infiernos y ssaco a las animas de los sanctos padres que estaban 
aguardando su ssancto aduenimiento, el quinto que rresuzito al terzero dia el ssesto 
que ssubio a los zieolos y esta assentado a la diestra de Dios padre el ssetimo que 
benddra a Juzgar a los bibos y a los muertos, para dar gloria a los buenos y pena a 
los malos’”’, BNM MS 9074, f. 5r-6r. 


29  f. 7r. 
30.—s ff. I Ir. 
31 =f. Llv. 


32 ~=s ff. 12v-f. 13r. 

33. Throughout the text the author uses “‘Chisto”’ Isic, not Jesus. ; 

34 f. I3v- f. 17(b)r (folio 171 IS numbered twice). Downloaded from Brill.com 03 as eve re See 
via Wikimedia 
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attribute of his power, which is part of His essence and cannot be distin- 
guished from it, and He enlightens his Creation with His Grace. Then the 
author goes on to explain why Christ is called God’s spirit (espiritu de 
Dios) in Islam (f. 18r-f. 20v), and how one should perceive his miracles: 
these are the Divine miracles, like the revival of the dead and the curing of 
the ill, which other earlier Prophets like Eliyah?® had also performed. All 
the prophets are capable of performing such miracles, especially the Prophet 
Muhammad, as we know from the miracles described in the book of Qadi 
‘ly4d.3” Returning to his discussion of the Trinity, the author mentions the 
fact that in earlier times the Christians used to explain the Trinity in quite 
different terms from those of his contemporaries, for example by using the 
concept of the agdnim (sing. uqntim, hypostasis),3° the inconsistencies of 
which show the futility of their arguments. The author’s Muslim contempo- 
raries and predecessors, such as al-Sanisi, have persisted in giving the same 
answers to the Christians:3? God’s essence is indivisible. The Christians 
also explain in different ways how the two natures of Christ are to be per- 
ceived.*9 This illogical mingling of the Divine world and the world of Cre- 
ation is also rejected and refuted. 

Chapter Two (f. 26r-f. 34r) deals with the three articles stating that 
Christ is Creator, Saviour and Glorifier. The Christians say that Christ is 
creator. This cannot be true, however, for a number of reasons. The author 
enumerates ten, the first of which being that this would imply that there are 
two of them, which oviously cannot be true. With regard to their statement 
that He is glorifier (glorificador) and saviour (salbador), the same objec- 
tions can be made, so the author tells us.4! Some additional reasons could 
be given, however, one being that it is the Creator who saves and grants 
glory, and not a created being, to which category (according to the Chris- 
tians themselves) Christ also belongs. This in itself shows once more the 
logical inconsistency of the Christian position, so the author explains at 
length. 

Chapter Three (f. 34r-36r) deals with the articles stating that Christ 
was conceived of the Holy Ghost, and that he was born of Saint Mary, vir- 
gin before, during and after giving birth. The errors in these two articles are 


35‘ For this term, see above. 

36—s ff. 2Ir. 

37 f. 21v. The author refers to his Kitdb al-shifa’ bi-ta‘rif huqtiq al-Mustafa’ 
38 ~— f. 23v, and see further below. 


39s f. 22v. 
40 sf. 24v. 

- 978-90-04-65621-5 
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hidden (encubierto) because the Muslims also say that his soul was the Holy 
Ghost and that he was God’s Ghost [Ar. rth Alléh], and conceive his birth 
as a miracle comparable to that of Adam, who had had no human procreator 
either. With respect to Christ the Muslims take up a middle position (where 
the truth is always to be found)*? between the Jews and the Christians: they 
consider Jesus to be a Prophet, but not God’s son (as the Christians do), nor 
do they think that this conception and birth “were sinful and that he led an 
evil and dishonest life, as the cursed Jews do’’.43 

Chapter Four deals with the articles which say that one should believe 
that Christ suffered and died in order to save mankind, descended into Hell, 
and saved the Holy Fathers, all this in order to expiate Adam’s sin, and that 
he was raised from the dead on the third day. First of all, the author again 
gives an impression of the Christian views and then sets out to refute them. 
His main argument to the contrary here is that, according to Alguazir, the 
person crucified was very probably Judas, who, forced to assume Jesus’s 
physique as a result of a miraculous transformation, was arrested and sub- 
sequently crucified.44 According to the author, this identification is in har- 
mony with several passages in the Gospels. (Although the author does not 
say so here, this identification is also in accordance with Islamic dogma that 
not Jesus himself was crucified, but someone who seemed to be him instead 


42 f. 35v. 

43 ”...y el otro estremo de los maldictos judios diziendo de un proffeta menssajero de 
Dios criado por grazia y milagro de madre virgen onesta y ssancta que era enjen- 
drado en pecado y que era de maluivir mentirosso’’, f. 35r-v. 

44 MS 9074, f.40r: “ty el cruzificado por oculto juizio de Dios fue un hombre en la 
misma semejanca de Chisto el qual se entiende ser Judas el que como traidor pro- 
curo bendelle a los judios anssi quando entro disimulado adonde Xpto estaba en el 
guerto con los dizipulos para abelle de entregar con el besso de paz hordeno Dios 
quel Judas tomando la semejanza de Xpo le assieron a el, y a Chisto le alco Dios a 
los gielos sacandole de entre ellos y, siendo como es, anssi biene bien co [sic] lo 
quel hixo del ortelano dijo (the son of the gardener is not mentioned in Mark 14, 
nor by Taybili, who quotes this passage, but speaks of the gardener) aber bisto un 
bulto blanco y desaparezerse... ” (cf. L. and L. Ragg, The Gospel of Barnabas. 
Edited and Translated from the Italian ms. in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Ox- 
ford, 1907, p. 473, cf. Mark ch. 14. 51. In the Gospel of Barnabas (another polemi- 
cal text closely connected with the anti-Christian literature of the Moriscos, see 
Wiegers, “Muhammad as the Messiah’), the person fleeing in a white dress is identi- 
fied as John. This is in agreement with the Christian tradition. Alguazir seems to 
identify him with Jesus. On Judas as a substitute, see al-Tabari, Tafsir ad Q. 4:156- 
7, according to whom some Christians had heard the one crucified say: ‘‘I am not 
the man (sahibakum); it was me, who guided you to him’’, J. Jomier, ““L’Evangile 
selon Barnabé”’, MIDEO, 6(1959-61), 137-226, p. 190. Perhaps al-Sanisi is again 2 
Alguazir’s direct source. Downloaded from Brill.com 03/17/2024 11:45:33AN 
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(cf. Q.4:156-7)). Jesus himself was raised into Heaven by almighty God, 
whence he will return at the End of Time to punish heretical beliefs and will 
rule in peace, and then be buried inside the Ka‘ba on the Prophet’s right- 
hand side [sic], after which the Day of Judgement will be imminent.*> 
Again, the author draws attention to many contradictory aspects of the 
Christian beliefs. All this is evidence of the superiority of Islam. This supe- 
riority can also be perceived in daily life: While the oppressed and recently 
expelled Muslims of Spain*® never stopped practicing Islam, the children of 
Christian converts to Islam always become good Muslims.*’ He then goes 
on to explain basic Muslims beliefs (such as the belief in God’s Unity) on 
the basis of a number of Quranic verses, quoted here in Spanish,*® and in a 
few words to explain the ceremonies (°ibdddt) (f. 48r-f. 48v). He then re- 
turns to the Gospels, explaining the concept of tahrif (though not calling it 
by that name, f. 49r-f. 49v). The extant gospels do not include either divine 
or human laws (leyes divinas ni humanas, f. 49v), so that the Christians are 
unable to base themselves on the scriptures for their laws, and use gentile 
Roman Law instead. The result is a situation which is in fact ““lawlessness”’ 
(f. 50v). This shows their depravation, which becomes especially evident 
when they punish people for not believing that God has a son, etc. (f. 51r-f. 


45 ‘‘Al los quales rrespondemos que chisto no murio sino que Dios ognipotente le alco 
a los zielos adonde esta agora. A de bolver al mundo a castigar las ereticas opi- 
niones que contra ssus euangelios [Wadham College MS: su euangelio, f. 44v] le- 
bantaron. Reynara los afios que Dios quisiere tan fertiles y tan pasificos que 
pareceran a la jente quatro dias y morira. Se enterrara dentro del alcaba de nuestro 
sagrado profeta Muhammad a ssu lado derecho y de alli a breve tiempo ffinara el 
mundo anssi como Elias librandolo de los judios que lo procuraban matar...”’, f. 
39v. The error (the Prophet is of course buried in Medina) was noticed by Taybil1, 
see Taybili, Cantico, p. 191. 

46 Aclear indication that the work was written after 1609! 

47 “‘...como bemos que en mas de zien afios despues de la conquista de Espafia por los 
chistianos jamas salieron de ssu ley los decendientes de moros hasta que agora en 
nuestros tiempos los desterraron los chistianos della, perdiendo de todo punto las es- 
perangas de que jamas adorarian con ellos las imajenes de corazon haunque cada 
dia los quemaban por moros y al contrario bbemos los chistianos en todas las con- 
quistas que abido en el mundo, anssi en Espafia como en las demas tierras en bol- 
biendose uno moro lo es de coracon pues bemos quel que ayer era Xpiano yba 
contra Xpiano con harmada y mata a los que adoran las imajenes haunque sean ssus 
hermanos y si algunos les queda alguna chistiandad encubierta salen sus hijos 
buenos moros, lo qual jamas se bee en los hijos de los que an ssido moros y los an 
echo xpianos por que ssus padres con qualquiera rracon que de la ley de dios les 
dan hobra en ellos y baden uno en uno para siempre...”’ (BNM 9074, f. 45r-v, cf. 
Epistola, p. 107). 

48 sf. 46r-f. 48r. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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51v). Moreover, the Messiah promised in the Law -— so the author is led to 
believe — is the Holy Prophet Muhammad.*? In the same vein, the author 
goes on to discuss celibacy as a human invention in flat contradiction to Di- 
vine Law, resulting in the birth of many illegitimate children (f. 52r-f. 53v). 
At the end of his discussion of the Apostolic creed, the author concludes 
that what the Christians call the law of grace (/ey de gracia) appears to be 
an erroneous, contradictory (oppusitibal) and constructed (conpuesta) faith. 
In the next three, much shorter chapters, the perspective changes to the 
Catholic form of some Christian rituals of significant importance: the Eu- 
charist, mass, and confession. Nowhere in these three chapters, however, is 
it made explicit that these rituals are predominantly Catholic, reference is 
again made to “‘the Christians”’ in general. 


C. Chapters 5-7 


Chapter Five deals with the Eucharist (ostia) (f. 54r-57v). First of all, the 
ritual is described, with particular attention paid to the transubstantiation 
and the words spoken by the priest. The author denies that the host could be 
God. Here, the author also seems to draw from his own experience. He has 
seen, for example, that churches were struck by lightning or destroyed by 
other natural disasters, destroying the hosts as well. How could such things 
happen if God were inside the hosts?°° For, if He were there, would that not 
result in His death? 

Chapter Six (57v-63r) is about the mass (/a missa o nase 
Again, the author briefly describes the ritual. It is the gathering together of 
men and women in their temples, during which their priest mounts the altar, 
above which there are pictures of Christ and the Saints, just like the gentile 
idolaters have them. He then raises both a cup called chalice and the host. 
Only a priest is allowed to say mass (dezir missa), which implies that if no 
priest is present Christians are unable to celebrate mass, which again shows 
to what extent they are in error. Then they perform the ritual. Although 
temples are meant for prayer and weeping over sin, their mass is accompa- 
nied by organs, “‘the most beautiful musical instruments in the world’’,>! 
and everything is allowed: they speak with each other and do all the things 
they are used to doing in the marketplace. The author then contrasts this pic- 
ture with the solemnity of Muslim worship: the adhdn, and the words used 
there (f. 60v); the purity ritual; the performance of the ablutions; the begin- 


49 — f. 52r, cf. Wiegers, “Muhammad as the Messiah’, pp. 245-6. 
50 sf. S6v-f. 57r. 
51 “una de los mejores mussicas del mundo”’, f. 59v-f. 60r, _ 
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ning of the salat, when the men cannot see the women; the silence during 
the service, which is led by someone “‘they [the Muslims] call the imam’ (f. 
6lv); the salat ritual itself, quoting in Spanish the Fatiha and discussing its 
significance (f. 61r-f. 63r). 

Chapter seven (f. 63v-67v) describes and refutes the sacrament of con- 
fession. Here, he describes the penitent seated on his knees and telling the 
priest all his sins, after which he is absolved, no matter how grave his sins 
had been. Thus, the very grave sin of adultery is followed by a discretionary 
penance of carrying a cross on one’s back only (f. 65v). The author makes it 
clear that a priest does not have such powers. It is God who passes punish- 
ment or grants rewards. Not the confession of sins to a priest, but only true 
repentance may raise the believer’s hope of God’s forgiveness. 


IV. The Latin Translation: Bodleian MS Arch. Selden B 8 


In his well-known study of anti-Christian polemical literature written in 
Arabic, Moritz Steinschneider°* mentions the existence of a polemical text 
sent to Maurice, Prince of Orange, and to his brother-in-law Immanuel of 
Portugal (ca. 1568-1638) by one of the first ambassadors of Mawlay Zaydan 
to the Low Countries, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah. The latter appended his name 
to the text not only as its sender, but as its author as well.>> Of this polemi- 
cal text only a Latin version, which had already gone through several print- 
ings, was known to Steinschneider. Steinschneider assumed that this Latin 
version was based on an Arabic original. 

Comparison shows that this polemical text in Latin** is a faithful 
translation of the first seven chapters of Muhammad Alguazir’s polemic, al- 
beit not devoid of a number of interesting differences, which will be dis- 
cussed below.>> Keeping in mind our analysis of the work in general and 


52 See M. Steinschneider: ‘Polemische und apologetische Literatur in Arabischer 
Sprache, zwischen Muslimen, Christen und Juden’, Abhandlungen fir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 6, n.3 (1878), pp. 117-8. 

53. Such letters are known from other times as well, see for example: H. de Castries: 
‘Une apologie de I’islam par un Sultan du Maroc’, Revue de I ’Histoire des Reli- 
gions, 47(1903), 174-205, dealing with polemical letters sent to the English King 
James II by the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Isma‘il in 1698. On Immanuel see J.L.J. 
van der Kamp, Emanuel van Portugal en Emilia van Nassau, Assen, 1980. 

54 From this point on I will base myself on Grapius’s edition, Ahmet ben-Abdala. Mo- 
hamedani epistola (cited as Epistola), Rostock, 1705, and on the Selden manu- 
script. 

55 Compare for example the beginning the letter itself (p. 33 of the Epistolay andthe *** 
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the first preface in particular it seems clear that not Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, 
but Alguazir was the author of this work: there seems to be no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the report that it was actually Zaydan who gave the 
order to write such a work for Christian readers. The seven chapters dis- 
cussed above indeed form a complete whole, perhaps identical with an early 
(the original?) version of the work, made, as we will show below, between 
1609 and 1612, when it found its way to the Netherlands. That it was the 
original version is also suggested by the following. First of all, at the end of 
chapter seven we find a sort of conclusion, which in the Madrid manuscript 
(f. 67v) is also made visible in the manuscript by a flourish. Secondly, there 
is a difference in the subject matter of the first seven chapters and chapter 
eight. In chapter eight the focus is no longer on the refutation of the Apos- 
tolic creed and on the rituals based on it, but rather on the Islamic doctrine 
of the Divine Attributes (Ar. al-sifat) and its incompatibility with Christian 
dogma. For that reason it seems to address an Islamic rather than a Christian 
readership, and is of less interest to the latter than the first seven chapters. 
The printed text mentioned above was based on a Latin manuscript, 
copied by Grapius’s predecessor, Gottfried Christian Goetze, from a unique 
manuscript that had once belonged to the well-known jurist and orientalist 
John Selden (1584-1654).°© Selden, who had studied in Oxford, amassed an 
enormous collection, which also included Arabic manuscripts. Although a 
large part of his collection was destroyed by fire in about 1680, we still find 
the manuscript in question in the Bodleian Library in Oxford (MS Arch. 
Selden B 8).°’ This manuscript provides some very interesting new infor- 


beginning of the introduction in Madrid, B.N. 9074, f. 6r-v: The Latin text reads 
“‘Articuli fidei sunt qvatuordecim. Septem primi pertinent divinitati, septem reliqvi 
humanitati. Qvatvuor primi sunt isti. Primvs credere in unum solum DEUM 2 
Credere eum esse Patrem 3. Credere eum esse Filium 4. Credere eum esse Spiritum 
Sanctum. hi qvatuor ita sibi invicem contradicunt, ut vix sit opus refutatione, et 
certe hic error de trinitate maximus est omnium. Nullus enim humanus intellectus 
potest percipere vel etiam intelligere, unum et idem esse Patrem, Filium et Spiritum 
S. in unic sol essenti et uno eodem tempore”’, and Muhammad Alguazir (MS 9074): 
‘Capitulo primero de la contradizion de los quatro articulos primeros que sson 
creher en un ssolo Dios todopoderosso el ssegundo creher ques padre el tercero 
creher ques hijo el quatro ques espirito santo son estos quatro atributos tan contra- 
rios en ssi que cassi no tienen nezesidad de contradizion pues ellos mismos se con- 
tradizen haciendo que uno ssea padre y ese mismo sea hijo y ese mismo sea espiritu 
ssanto, en un tiempo y en una exsengia ...”’ 

56 ~—s- Epistola, p. 3. 

57 F. Madan and H.H. Craster, A Summary Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Oxford, 1922, facsimile edition Miinchen, 1980, 
vol. II, pp. 594-5. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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mation about the history of the polemic, as will be seen below. But first of 
all, we need to pay some attention to the history of our polemical text in 
Western Europe, a history that has remained very much in the dark so far. 

Interesting information about Islamic polemical texts sent to Maurice 
can be found in the funeral oration by G.J. Vossius on the occasion of the 
death of the famous Dutch Arabist Thomas Erpenius in 1624. In his account 
of Erpenius’s scholarly work, Vossius mentions the fact that Erpenius had 
been preparing an edition of “three letters sent by the king of Marrakesh to 
the illustrious Prince of Orange, together with a refutation’’.-® Although this 
is all Vossius tells us about these works, it is clear that these letters were not 
ordinary diplomatic letters, but probably polemical ones. Moreover, this 
passage provides independent testimony to the fact that polemical texts 
were indeed exchanged within the context of diplomatic relations. Since we 
lack further evidence, it is impossible to identify among these three letters 
the polemic which concerns us here. Nothing else is known about the Wir- 
kungsgeschichte of the text, except that John Selden himself included the 
part on confession>? in his De synedriis & praefecturis juridicis veterum 
Ebraeorum (Frankfurt 1696). Let us therefore return to the Selden manu- 
script. 

The section which concerns us is divided into two parts. The first part 
(occupying f. 210r-f. 234v) consists of the preface and of the anti-Christian 
polemic sent to Maurice and Immanuel of Portugal by Ahmad b. °Abd 
Allah. The second part is a discussion of several theological positions 
adopted by Islam with respect to the relationship between God’s omni- 
potence and man’s free will (f. 234v - f. 240v). This section is at the same 
time paginated independently from the other texts in the manuscript (p. 1 to 
62). Apparently, this was the original pagination of the texts before they 
were included in the manuscript. As has been mentioned before, these texts, 
both in Latin, were printed several times. The first edition, the one by Za- 
charias Grapius of 1705, contains the letter addressed to Maurice, together 
with a discussion and refutation in the critical notes. A year later he also 
edited the discussion on free will.©° 


58 GJ. Vossius, Oratio in obitum clarissimi ac praestantissimi viri Thomae Erpenii, 
Orientalium linguarum in Academia Leidensi Professoris. Lugduni Batavorum, 
1625, p. 26, cf. W.M.C. Juynboll, Zeventiende-eeuwsche Beoefenaars van het 
Arabisch in Nederland (Diss. Utrecht), Utrecht, 1931, p. 111. 

59 = Epistola, pp. 130-136, Alguazir, chapter 7. 

60 H.F.Wijnman, ‘De Hebraicus Jan Theunisz. Barbarossius alias Johannes Antonides 
als lector in het Arabisch aan de Leidse Universiteit (1612-1613). Een hoofdstuk 
Amsterdamse geleerdengeschiedenis’, Studia, Rosenthaliana,.2, no,1(1968),/1-4 1)". 
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V. A Survey of the Two Islamic Texts Contained in the Selden Manu- 
script 


A. The First Text. 


The main part of the Latin anti-Christian polemic consists of a complete 
translation of chapters 1-7 of Alguazir’s work, although some of the ma- 
terials are found here in a slightly different order. We will further analyze 
that below. The only part of the Latin polemic that is in fact completely dif- 
ferent from Alguazir’s polemic is the introduction, which entirely replaces 
the prefaces of the Madrid and Wadham manuscripts. 

The ‘author’, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, begins the preface by telling us 
that a splendid banquet (splendida mensa) was given in the Hague in 
1610.6! During this banquet, Maurice, a Protestant, and his Catholic 
brother-in-law, Immanuel of Portugal, had questioned him about the Mus- 
lim view of Jesus. He had had two reasons, he explains, to answer ‘now’ 
rather than at that occasion.®°2 First of all, the moment had not been suitable. 
An important question like that could not be answered in a satisfactory way 
during a banquet (inter prandendum). Secondly, he had felt that he first 
needed to consult sources such as Qur’anic commentaries (interpretatio 
sancti Alcorani), the works dealing with the Unity [the tawhid, i.e. works of 
theology] by the very learned *Zidi Mehemet Elemuci’ (al-Santsi?) *Zidi 
Mohamet Eleir’ (very likely Muhammad Alguazir, which means that here, 
in passing, he reveals what probably was, as will be seen below, his only 
and true source), the Sacred Scripture (Sacra Scriptura, 1.e. the Old Testa- 
ment), and the Gospels (Evangelia).®> Then he gives a brief introduction of 
basic Muslim beliefs, especially with regard to its prophetology and the pre- 
dictions of the coming of the Prophet Muhammad in Jewish and Christians 
writings. Even though he considers Islam to be generally superior, he makes 
an exception with respect to matters of politics, in which he acknowledges 
the superiority of his Christian contemporaries. He immediately adds, how- 
ever, that there is no doubt 1n his mind that the Muslims will improve, and 
that matters of state are of secondary importance to the well-being of indi- 


no. 2(1968), pp. 149-177, 17, n. 49. There also seems to be an edition published in 
Altdorf in existence, called Mohammedica, sive dissertatio epistolaris de veritate 
religionis Christianae, etc. (1700). 

61 Epistola, p. 8. 

62  ‘“‘...causae enim duae me moverunt cur nunc potius, qvam tunc respondere ma- 
luerim’’. 

63 Epistola, pp. 14-17. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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viduals, which first of all depends on the soundness of their religious be- 
liefs. He also announces passages in the main text which will refer to the 
political activities of the Princes regarding certain religious affairs.6* This 
way, he stipulates a clear relationship between the discussions with the 
Princes and the contents of the treatise. There is an unequivocal claim of 
authorship when the ambassador speaks about his attempts to address the 
princes in a learned style. He shows a keen awareness of the delicacy of his 
undertaking, and begs their pardon at the end of the prologue for possibly 
having expressed himself too freely. 


The second element of the text which is to be found in the Selden manu- 
script, but completely absent from Alguazir’s text, is a very interesting colo- 
phon at the very end of the treatise, which reads as follows: 


If anything [in this letter] has been put too outspokenly, then I pray 
with all my heart that this my audacity may be forgiven, as your excel- 
lencies are wont to do because of the generosity and goodness charac- 
teristic of your natures, and I would think that I had failed to 
accomplish my task if I had not answered such an important question 
posed to me by such important Princes. And if that did not happen 
sooner, it was for the sole reason that I was unable to find a trust- 
worthy messenger,®° like the present bearer, who at the same time will 
hand a transcript to the Lord of Aguila, who, I hope, will also reply in 
spite of my rude pen. And herewith I conclude this treatise, again 
asking for forgiveness, which (I doubt not) has already been granted to 
me by such fine and great kings, you, my Lords. And I pray to God for 
you, I, the aforesaid Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah, of Cantabrian origin and a 
member of the Marron family, I, who wishes you all sorts of happi- 
ness, greatness, power, and life. Sent from Marrakesh at the beginning 
of the year 1021 of the Hijra of our Lord Muhammad, the salvation 
and the blessing of God be with him, and with all other Prophets and 
Saints. Amen. Amen.®® 


64 = Epistola, p. 32: ‘“‘Addam praeterea in fine, quae a Principe Portugalliae (in Civi- 
tatibus et locis Pontificiis Germaniae, per quas transibamus) fieri audivi, etiam qvid 
sit in causa, qvare Presbyteri et sacerdotes Pontificiorum non ducant Uxores”’. 

65 The Latin word /ator used here is very unusual. Normal would be cursor. 

66 Dated on p. 136: “‘si igitur qvidqvam liberius dictum est, obnixe oro ut huic meae 
audaciae ignoscatur, ut benignitate et summae virtuti Ecellentiarum Vestrarum mos 
est, neque videbatur fecisse satis meo officio, nisi tantae interrogationi, et tantis 
Principibus responderetur. Qvod si antehac factum non est, ideo solum est, qvia non 
invenirem latorem fidum ut hic est, qvi una dabit Domino Aqvilae aliam copiam, 
qvem spero etiam responsurum meo rudi stylo, Et ita imponam.huic scripto finem, 
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The colophon marks the end of the first letter and at this point Grapius’s 
edition stops. The use of the Spanish word “‘del”’ in the Latin text strongly 
suggests that the original colophon was written in Spanish, and that this was 
the language in which it was sent to Maurice. Muharram 1021 coincides 
with March 1612. The Selden manuscript now immediately continues as 
follows: 


I [sic] have found three words in the original which, in my opinion, are 
corrupt, viz. Jorocina, Zager, and acanim, which, I think, if they are 
not Arabic (in which case I must beg the author’s pardon) should be 
read as follows: instead of Jorocina Jorash Synay®’ instead of Zager 
Hager (about which see Paul, Galatians, chapter 4.°°), and instead of 
Acanim Archai or Archa,®? but without the author’s consent [my 
italics] I dare not change anything. The Lord of Aguila and I twice or 
thrice exchanged views on free will, but left the problem undecided. 
Now I will truly answer him and will disclose to him what the Mus- 
lims think about this subject. Although opinions on the matter vary, 
there are three main [currents] the Qadaris, the Jabris and the 
Sunnis... ’° 


petens iterum veniam, qvam mihi concessam non dubito, a talibus et tantis Prin- 
cipibus Dominis meis, pro qvibus Deum orat omnipotentem qvi omnem felicitatem, 
magnitudinem, potentiam et vitam eis cupit supra nominatus Ahmet Benaudala, na- 
tione Cantaber et familia Marron. Dat. Marrochii in principio anni mille et viginti 
unum del [sic, the Spanish word] Haxara Domini nostri Mahumeti, salus et Gloria 
DEI sit supra eum, et supra omnes prophetas alios, et sanctos, amen, amen’’. 

67 See Epistola, p. 21, “Deus igitur dixit in Sacris litteris se venturum per Jorocina, et 
provenire intelligitur sancta ejus lex, et fore ut splendeat per Zager, quod est Jerusa- 
lem, et fore ut exaltetur in Pharan, quod est Mecha, ubi apparuit noster sanctissimus 
propheta et dei nuncius Mahumetus’’. 

68 Gal. 4 verses 21-31, explaining that the meaning of Hagar was Sinai. Ahmad b. 
“Abd Allah is wrong. It should be read as Seir, see below. 

69 MS 9074, f. 23r, °*...por lo qual se conoce ser el Dios que adoran tres acanim que en 
lengua griega significa [a word is missing in the Madrid MS, the Wadham Ms (f. 
26r) reads: principio o origen de la cossa]. El acnon del sser dicen ser el padre, y el 
acnon del ssaber dicen ser el hijo, y el acnon de uida dicen ser el espiritu ssancto, y 
destos prinzipios o caussa dicen ser un ssolo dios....”’. The word acanim is Ar. 
ugnum, pl. aganim, from Syriac gnwm’ and not a Greek word which the manu- 
scripts transcribe as acnon or agnon (I am indebted here to my colleague 
Dr.K.D.Jenner of the Peshitta Institute, Leiden), usually used for the persons of the 
Trinity in Islamic theology. On the doctrine of the hypostases, cf. Encyclopedia of 
Religion, s.v. [{art. B.A. Pearson], hupostasis is a Greek noun that became an import- 
ant term in philosophical and theological speculation. Plotinus (3d c.) 1s the origin- 
ator of the Neoplatonic doctrine of the hypostases or first principles (archai). 

70 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Arch. Selden B 8, p. 50:.“Tria yocalibus inventin?’ 
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Then indeed follows the summary of the said theological views, refuting the 
views of the Qadaris and the Jabris and subscribing to the Sunnite (read: 
Ash¢arite) view. The MS concludes with a simple ““Amen’’, and: “[written 
by] Ahmet Benaudala, who wishes you happiness, life and all good things”. 
At the very end we find the following remark: ‘‘Moreover, his (Ahmad b. 
CAbd Allah’s) name was written here in Arabic script”’.”! 


The first thing which needs clarification is the identity of the ‘sender’: 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah came to the Low Countries to 
continue the negotiations leading to the conclusion of the treaty in 1610. He 
arrived in the Low Countries in June 1610. During his stay in the Nether- 
lands he was present at Jiilich (near Achen) at one of the battles against the 
Catholics fought by Johan Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, who was as- 
sisted by the Dutch, French, and German Protestants. ”2 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah was not the first Moroccan ambassador coming 
to the Netherlands. From the end of the 16th century onwards, the Dutch 
had been trying to establish treaties with several Muslim powers, among 
which Morocco and the Ottoman Empire stand out. Dutch motives for es- 
tablishing friendly relations with Morocco were closely connected with the 
common hostility of both states towards Spain. After some initial rather 
feeble attempts, hindered by the civil strife in Morocco following the death 
of sultan Ahmad al-Mansir in 1603, some encouraging results were 
achieved after one of al-Mansir’s sons, Mawlay Zaydan, had acceded to 
power in Marrakesh in about 1608. With him, the Dutch were to establish 
stable relations. In token of their good intentions, the Dutch sent Zaydan the 
warships he had requested. This meant the beginning of a series of negotia- 
tions which culminated in the conclusion of a “‘treaty of friendship and free 
commerce”’ in December 1610, also providing “‘free access and friendly re- 


Originali, qua meo judicio videntur corrupta, quae sunt Jorocina, Zager, & acanim 
& nisi sint Arabica (authoris venia) puto debere dici pro Jorocina Jorash Synay, et 
pro Zager, Hager, de quo Paulus ad Gal: cap.: 4. Et pro Acanim, Archai, sive 
Archa; tamen vero sine Authoris licentia ego nolui quidquam mutare. //51// Do- 
minus de Aquila et Ego etiam miscuimus sermones bis aut ter de libero arbitrio, re- 
liquimus tamen questionem indecisam. Nunc vero illi respondebo et aperiam una 
quid in hac materia sentiamus Mauri: quo de re quamvis varie sunt sententiae, prea- 
cipue tamen sunt tres Cadarias, Jeberias et Zunis”’. 

71 “Qui felicitatem, vitam et omne bonum tibi cupit, Ahmet Benaudula. Literis 
Arabicis erat praeterea hic in fine subscriptum nomen ejus”’, Oxford, Bod]. Arch. 
Selden B 8, p. 62. 

72 ~~ Epistola, p. 32, p. 124. pis aie aia 
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ception to their respective subjects without need for any safeguards or safe- 
conducts, no matter how they come to each other’s territory”’. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah seems to have been a convert. This is in agreement 
with the assessment quoted above in the Epistola, according to which he 
originated from Cantabria, a region in Northern Spain. Nothing is known, 
however, about his life in Morocco before his appearance on the interna- 
tional political scene in about 1610. He calls himself a gd’id, thus sugges- 
ting a military or administrative function.’> In several documents signed by 
him we find the nisba al-Maruni.’4 Sometimes he uses the nisba al-Hayti as 
well.’> The merchant Giorgio de Henin speaks about him as Hamete el Hai- 
tia Biscayno,’® also pointing to an origin in Northern Spain. This origin is 
confirmed by a remark in the Resolutions of the States General that both he 
and Aguila were from the Basque Country.’? Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah left the 
Low Countries in January 1611.78 

The person mentioned here as the Lord of Aguila, was an enigmatic 
figure known by various names, among which Enriques de Aguila and Fran- 
cisco de Gamboa. Like Ahmad b. °Abd Allah he probably was a Spaniard 
from Northern Spain, but, unlike the former, Aguila had become a Protes- 
tant after he had left Spain in about 1604. From Spain he went to the 
Netherlands, where he married into the well-known family of high standing 
called Van Lynden. In 1610 he offered his services to the States General to 
negotiate with the Moroccan Sultan Zaydan that a loan the latter granted to 
the States (consisting of f. 1,500,000) might be converted into a gift.7? Ac- 
cording to the archival documents, the States mistrusted him and decided 
not to grant him an official mission, but merely to write a letter of introduc- 


73 EP, s.v. ka id (art. G.S. Colin). Perhaps he is identical with an individual called 
Amad b. “Abd Allah, who was gd’id of Alqasr, Tetuan, Larache and Asila in 1594 
(Gozalbes Busto, Los Moriscos, p. 112, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MSS 9741, f. 
84v-87). 

74 See for example, Les sources inédites de I’histoire du Maroc. Premiére série-dynas- 
tie sa‘dienne. Archives et Bibliothéques des Pays-Bas, |, pp. 526, 585. 

75 See for example Archivo General de Simancas, Estado, Legajo 495 (unfoliated). 

76 Jorge de Henin, Del sitio del Reyno de Marruecos y de su disposicion y vmor de la 
gente, Madrid, 1614, Biblioteca Nacional Madrid, MSS 17645, f. 143. 

77 ~~ Les sources inédites, Premiere série, Pays-Bas, 1, p. 533, ‘“‘Die heere Brienen heeft 
voorgegeven, dat voor weynich dagen die heere ambassadeur van Marocos, soo 
door den jode Pallachio als by syn eygen persoon, heeft aengegeven dat Syn Edele 
hadde kennisse gemaect metten heer Aquila, die beyde Biscains waren....”’. 

78 J. Caillé, ““Ambassades et missions marocaines aux Pays-Bas a I’ époque des sultans 
Saadiens’’, Hespéris-Tamuda, 4(1963), 5-67, pp. 33-38. 


79 See about him above all Les sources inédites, premiére série, Pays-Bas, I, p. 531, 
- 978-90-04-65621-5 
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tion for him. Even the letter was never written.89 Moreover, informed about 
the seizure of Larache (1610), Aguila apparently changed his mind and de- 
cided not to go to Morocco. An Englishman, Ralph Winwood, suggests this 
much in a letter written at The Hague, 29 December 1610: ‘“‘Here is a Spa- 
niard maried in Guelderland, who calleth himself d’Agula. He presented his 
service of the States, to be employed to the King of Morocco, in exchange 
of the dowble ambassage®! which hath come from him; but the late newes 
of the surprise of Larache hath advised him to change his mynde; dowbting 
of the surety of his passage, and of his treatment (being banished out of 
Spayne) if his ill fortune should be to be taken’’.82 

It seems to appear from the above that Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah was not 
the original author of the anti-Christian polemic, even though this seems 
likely from the text of the polemical treatise addressed to the Princes. Up to 
the introductory passage to the discussion on free will and predestination, 
there seemed to be no reason to believe that Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah should 
not be the author. And this was exactly the part that was sent to the Princes. 
The Selden manuscript, however, seems to be based on a later version, in 
which the ambassador also included a view on free will which was not 
meant to be read to the Princes. There, in a text in which he addresses him- 
self to another reader, whom I have not been able to identify, he implicitly 
admits he was engaged in reproducing texts written by somebody else: He 
now tells us that he does not dare to change some of the words which, ac- 
cording to him, are corrupt, without the author’s approval. Here he seems to 
speak the truth about his not being the author, confirmed by the existence of 
the Spanish treatise of Muhammad Alguazir. 

At the same time, however, Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah was apparently ca- 
pable of making observations on some of the flaws in the text he had before 
him. Not all of the words criticized by him, however, are to be found in Al- 
guazir’s Spanish text. The words Jorocina and Hager, for example, are part 
of the introduction. This means that between him and Alguazir’s polemic, 
as it is extant today, a process of adaptation took place (which could well 
have been carried out by Alguazir himself, but could also have been some- 
one else’s work). In the case of the name Hager, Ahmad b. °Abd Allah’s 
emendation is not correct, the passage in question being a locus classicus of 
anti-Christian and anti-Jewish polemics.83 The word should be read as Seir. 


80 = Ibidem, I, p. 557. 

81 Le. of “Ahmad b. “Abd Allah al-Hayti al-Maruni and Samuel Pallache. 7 

82 Cf. Les sources inédites de l’histoire du Maroc. Premiére série-dynastie sa‘ dienne. 
Archives et Bibliothéques d’Angleterre, II, p. 458. 

83. C.Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible from Tbn- Rabban to‘ ae 
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The case of the word acanim is more difficult. Here Amad b. ‘Abd Allah 
shows he is unaware of the fact that this is an Arabic plural (aqadnim) which 
is derived from the Syriac (not Greek, as Alguazir would have us believe). 
Although the Greek arché is indeed used in the same context (see above), 
acanim is certainly no corruption. 


VI. Differences between the Latin Text and Alguazir’s Text 


The most noteworthy changes in the letter by the ambassador are to be 
found in the passages following the passage in which Muhammad is called 
the Messiah.84 The Latin text pursues the argument by elaborating on the 
Paraclete, immediately followed by a summary of the reasons for refuting 
articles 6 and 7. Then, there is a transition to memories of his journey 
through Germany, and of how he had seen the Prince of Portugal protecting 
the Catholic mass there. This gives cause for a discussion of the mass, in- 
cluding the host (p. 124), which faithfully follows Alguazir (Alguazir’s 
chapters 5 and 6 being dealt with together), then of marriage for priests (p. 
129), and finally of confession (p. 130). 

Whereas the Spanish text speaks of “‘Christians’’, the Latin one leaves 
no doubt in one’s mind that it is in fact the Church of Rome that is under at- 
tack. We may compare, for example, BNM MS 9074: “With respect to the 
prohibition of the marriage of clerics, this is against God’s law’’,®° and the 
following translation: “In the Papist religion no priest is allowed to 
marry’’.86 In general, where Alguazir reads Christians (Cristianos), the 
Latin text reads ‘supporters of the Papacy’, ‘Papists’ (Pontificii), clearly 
referring to the Catholic Church. It is unclear whether this change was a de- 
liberate one, which is also to be found in the original version sent to the 


Ibn Hazm (Ph.D. thesis Nijmegen), Nijmegen, 1993,p. 276, “‘[Ibn Qutayba] said: 
And among the signs concerning him in the Torah is that it is said: ““God came 
from Sinai and rose up from Seir and appeared from the mountains of Paran”’ (cf. 
Deut. 33:2). [....]. Now, as God’s rising up from Seir must refer to the Messiah, so 
His appearance from the mountains of Paran must mean His revelation of the Koran 
to Muammad on the mountains of Paran, which are the mountains of Mecca. There 
is no disagreement between the Muslims and the People of the Book concerning the 
fact that Paran is Mecca, and if they do allege that it is somewhere other than 
Mecca — for their misrepresentations and lies are undeniable — we shall say, Is it not 
in the Torah that Abraham settled Hagar and Ishmael in Paran?”’ 

84 Epistola, p. 120. 

85 f. 52r: ‘‘en cuanto al no cassarse los clerigos es al contrario de la ley de Dios...”’. 

86  Epistola, p. 129, “‘in pontificia religione nullus sacerdos potest ducere uxoremt?”55621-5 
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Princes, but if this was indeed the case, the effect was undoubtedly that the 
last part of the polemic now seemed to be directed against Roman Catholi- 
cism only, rather than against Christianity in general, Protestantism in- 
cluded. Since this change softened its anti-Protestant fervour, it may have 
been understood as an attempt to stress points of view Islam and Protestant- 
ism had in common. Another alteration seems to suggest that this may in- 
deed have been the case. Where Alguazir speaks about the distinction 
between Muslims and Christians because of their different dogmas with re- 
spect to Jesus’s death, the Latin translation speaks about the distinction be- 
tween Protestants and the supporters of the Papacy due to the former’s 
denial of papal authority.®’ 


VII. Conclusions 


It seems likely that the Spanish treatise dealt with in this article was com- 
missioned by the Moroccan sultan Mawlay Zaydan in order to serve as a 
polemic against Christianity which was to be read by a Christian readership. 
I have shown that this polemic is the main source of the polemic which Zay- 
dan’s ambassador sent to the Netherlands in 1612. This ambassador, Ahmad 
b. “Abd Allah al-Hayti al-Maruni, cannot have been the author himself. The 
person likely to have been the true author was the Morisco Muhammad AI- 
guazir. Although he may not have been a religious scholar with a sound 
knowledge of all the aspects of Islamic theology in Morocco at the time (we 
have seen that he commits some minor as well as major errors), Alguazir 
had probably more knowledge of Christian theology and of the religious be- 
liefs and customs of the Christians than others. Moreover, he was able to 
write in the language the Princes understood: Spanish, the language he used 
for his polemical work. It seems likely that the letter actually sent by 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah was in Spanish as well; we have seen that the colo- 
phon preserves an isolated Spanish word, the occurrence of which can only 
be explained if we assume that the original letter was written in Spanish. 
The Latin translation seems to have been made by someone else. 

Alguazir’s work is probably one of the earliest texts written by a Mori- 
sco in exile after 1609; we have shown that it can be dated between 1609, 


87 BNM MS 9074, f. 43r, Wadham MS, f. 48v): °*...y los demas que cree y tiene la yg- 
lessia rromana sigun los que ssiguen a San Pedro y a Papas y dizen ban conde- 
nados, y siendo anssi que amor hobro Dios con la jente y si por no creher su muerte 
ban al ynfierno? Latin: Si hoc esset verum, unde apparet amor Del, si sola ea causa 
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the year in which the expulsion of the Moriscos began, and early 1612, the 
date mentioned in the colophon of the Selden manuscript. 

A large part of the texts known to have been written by Moriscos in 
the Diaspora are polemical in nature. Several of these texts aimed at the re- 
islamization of the Moriscos, and were clearly meant for a Morisco reader- 
ship. Others, however, were originally addressed to a Christian readership. 
The text by Alguazir is an excellent example of the second category. It be- 
came one of the most important sources for nearly all future anti-Christian 
works written by Moriscos in Spanish between 1609 and 1639, the period in 
which Spanish is known to have been used as a written language among 
Spanish Muslims exiled to North Africa and the Ottoman Empire. How is 
this influence to be explained? Does its origin have anything to do with it? 
Or is it because of its contents? In view of a lack of evidence that al-Sa- 
nusi’s works circulated in 16th-century Spain, we may assume that Mori- 
scos apparently came into contact with them only after their expulsion. The 
Islamic texts written in exile provide ample testimony to how influential 
they became in Morisco circles. Al-Sandsi’s work was even translated by 
them into Spanish.88 In the Maghrib, the Moriscos were apparently no 
longer interested in the creeds they had greatly valued in Spain, such as the 
famous ““Thirteen Articles of the Muslim faith’, composed by the Mudeyjar 
fagih Yca of Segovia (fl. about 1450).8? Alguazir seems to have been the 
first witness to a process among the Moriscos that can perhaps be best de- 
scribed as “‘catching up with current developments in Ash‘arite theology”’. 
Since Ash‘arism was orthodox theology in Morocco at the time, it is of 
course not surprising to find the influence of al-Sandsi in a work such as 
this, commissioned by the Sultan of Marrakesh. Perhaps we may regard the 
interest in al-Santsi which the expelled Moriscos evinced once they had left 
Spain as arising to some extent from their need to come to terms with the 
official doctrine they encountered in their new homelands. This is not to say 
that the work did not meet the real intellectual need which they felt for a 
‘modern’ critique of the Christian creed written in their own Spanish lan- 
guage and taking as its point of departure that very creed, for in it they had 
all to some extent been indoctrinated. 


88 Wadham College A 17.16, cf. L.P. Harvey, “A Morisco Manuscript in the Godol- 
phin Collection at Wadham College, Oxford’, Al-Andalus, 27(1962), 461 465. 
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(INTRODUCTION, TRANSLATION AND ARABIC TEXT) 


BY 
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Even though they were living outside Muslim territory, Spain’s Muslim mi- 
norities were far from isolated from ddr al-islam. We can distinguish be- 
tween several kinds of contacts. In the first place, the Spanish authorities 
often permitted the Muslims to travel to Islamic territory for religious rea- 
sons, including the hajj to Mecca, and the consultation of Muftis (in Gra- 
nada for example).! Secondly, Muslims from Christian Spain travelled to 
and from the Islamic world for family visits, commercial reasons? and 
occasionally to serve as interpreters in diplomatic delegations. 

A different kind of contact resulted from the presence-in Christian 
Spain of Muslims from abroad, such as merchants, ambassadors and —prob- 
ably the largest category— slaves. Some of these slaves were in fact Muslim 
intellectuals who settled in Christian Spain. Ibn al-Zubayr tells us about a 
certain Ibn al-Saffar from Cordoba who had studied with the famous Ibn 
Rushd, grandfather of Averroes. Crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, he had 
been captured by the Christians and brought to Toledo as a slave. After he 
had regained his freedom he did not return to Islamic territory, but married 
in Toledo and earned a living by teaching the Quran in Toledo’s Muslim 
quarter until his death in 640/1242.3 At the beginning of the 14th century, 
another Muslim captive, the Tunisian fagih Muhammad b. Siraj al-Qaysi, 


‘i The authors are engaged in the research project “Islam and the West’’, of the De- 
partment for the History of Religions, of the Faculty of Theology of Leiden Univer- 
sity. The research of G.A. Wiegers was made possible by a fellowship of the Royal 
Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences (KNAW). 

l G.A.Wiegers: Islamic Literature in Spanish and Aljamiado: Y¢a of Segovia (fl. 
1450), His Antecedents and Successors, Leiden etc. 1994, p. 83n. 

2 M.D. Meyerson, The Muslims of Valencia in the Age of Fernando and Isabel: Be- 
tween Coexistence and Crusade, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1991, p. 141. 

3 Ibn al-Zubayr, Kitab silat al-sila (ed. “Abd al-Saldm al-Harras en Sa° id A “rab), I] 
[Rabat] 1993/1413, pp. 68-69 (no.84). baa ea nae 
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wrote an anti-Christian polemical treatise in Arabic which left profound 
marks in Mudejar and Morisco writings in Catalonia.4 

It seems therefore clear that the Muslim minorities, both in Mudejar 
and Morisco times, were far from static and isolated entities and that during 
the entire period of their existence, there was an awareness in Islamic coun- 
tries of the vicissitudes of the Muslim minorities. This awareness is illus- 
trated in a convincing way by the numerous discussions of the fuqahda’ of 
the learned centres of Islam on the position of the Muslims subjected to 
Christian rule. In a recent article we have presented a first analysis of a 
hitherto unknown Arabic manuscript containing discussions of Andalusian 
and Egyptian scholars about the position of the Muslims of Christian Spain, 
viz. (1) a fatwa of the Andalusian scholar, Ibn Rabi® (d. 719/1320), about 
the statute of Islam under Christian rule, and (2) fatwds of the Chief Judges 
of the four Sunnite madhhabs in Cairo concerning the statute of Islam under 
Christian rule in Spain.° 

The first, extensive text seems to be the only complete Andalusian 
fatwa on this vital issue known so far, while the second, shorter text at once 
places the same issue within the broader scope of the inter-madhhab dis- 
cussions in East and West concerning the statute of Muslim minorities in 
general. 

Without repeating the relevant sections of our recent article, the pur- 
pose of the present contribution is to publish and translate the second of 
these texts, which contains the fatwds of the four Chief Judges of Cairo con- 
cerning some vital problems faced by Muslims living in Christian Spain. As 
will become clear below, these fatwds date back to the early 16th century, a 
few years before the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. This text 1s thus directly 
relevant to the relations between Christian Spain and Mamluk Egypt in 
general, and the religious and political status of the Mudejars in particular. 

We base ourselves on a set of photocopies of parts of a privately 
owned Arabic manuscript from a village near the Moroccan city of Tetuan. 
The pages of the MS at our disposal contain no indication of the place or 
date of copying, but their script is strikingly similar to the one we know in 
Arabic manuscripts from 16th-century Spain. One could imagine that they 
had been brought to North Africa by some Morisco immigrant during the 
16th, or early 17th, century. 


4 PS. van Koningsveld and G.A. Wiegers: ‘The Polemical Works of Muhammad al- 
Qaysi (fl. 1309) and their Circulation in Arabic and Aljamiado among the Mudejars 
in the Fourteenth Century’, in: A/-Qantara, 15(1994), pp. 163-199. 

5 P.S. van Koningsveld and G.A. Wiegers: ‘The Islamic Statute of the Mudejars in the 
Light of a New Source’, in: Al-Qantara, 17(1996), pp. 19-58. - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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Date 


With the help of Ibn Ilyas’ chronicle, the legal specialists belonging to the 
four Sunnite madhhabs in Egypt can be identified as the Chief Judges of the 
four madhhabs in Cairo who were in office between July 1508 and April 
1513. This identification is only possible, however, if we assume that some 
scribal errors have changed the correct spelling of two out of the four 
names. 

The names that can be identified with complete certainty are those of 
Muhammad ibn CAI? al-Qadiri al-Shafici? and Ahmad ibn SAIi al-Hanbali. 
The full name of the former was Kamal al-Din Abi *1-Fad! Muhammad ibn 
Nar al-Din °AIi ibn al-Nasiri Muhammad ibn al-Sayfi Bahadur al-CUmari 
al-Qadiri al-Tawil.° Judging from the data provided by Ibn IyAs, his first ap- 
pointment as Shaficite Chief Judge took place on the last day of the month 
of Safar 914 (29 June 1508).’ He was discharged from this office after the 
Feast of Sacrifices and the ayydm al-tashriq of the month of Dht ’1-Hijja of 
the year 915 (27 March 1510),® but reinstalled on 17 Jumada I 916 (23 Au- 
gust 1510).? He was discharged from this office on 8 Dha ’I-Qa°da 919 (5 
January 1514) but reinstalled on 27 Rajab 921 (7 September 1515).!° 

As for the Hanbalite imam, his full name was Shihab al-Din Ahmad 
ibn SAli ibn Ahmad ibn al-Shishini al-Hanbali. He is mentioned by Ibn Iyas 
as the Hanbalite Chief Judge of Egypt for the first time in the year 902,!! 
and also in the years 907, 908, 913 and 919 (Shawwaél). He died on 7 Safar 
919 (15 April 1513) while occupying the same position.!? His signature in 
the manuscript under discussion informs us that he had been working as a 
mufti in Mecca before his appointment in Cairo: ““Written by him who is in 
need of His blessing, Ahmad ibn SAIi al-Hanbali, servant of the Venerable 
and Holy Law in the two Noble Harams and later in Egypt”’. 

The imam mentioned in the manuscript by the name of °Abd al-Barr 
ibn Ishaq al-Hanafi can be identified with the Hanafite Chief Judge ‘Abd al- 
Barr ibn al-Shihna, with the assumption of a scribal error in the transmission 


6 A biographical note on him is given by al-Ghazzi, Al-Kawdkib al-sd’ira bi-a‘ydn al- 
mi'a al-“dshira, ed. by J.S. Jabbar, Bayrit 1945ff., vol. 2, pp. 45-46. 

i Ibn Ilyas, Bada’i al-zuhiir fi waga’i al-duhir, ed. by M. Mustafa, Wiesbaden 1960- 
1992, 12 vols (= Bibliotheca Islamica 5), vol. 4, p. 132. 

8 Ibid., vol. 4, p. 171. 

9 — Ibid., p. 189. 

10 = [bid., pp. 350 and 469. 

11 = Jbid., vol. 3, p. 363. ; 

12 Ibid. vol. 4, pp. 14, 30, 11, 344; cf. vol. 5, p. 92, : Sel sea tonets 
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of the text, changing the name of al-Shihna into that of Ishaq. Judging from 
the chronicle of Ibn yas, ‘Abd al-Barr ibn al-Shihna occupied the post of 
Hanafite Chief Judge in 906 for the first time.!? He was confirmed in his 
position in the beginning of Safar 908 and in 909.!4 He died on 28 Rajab 
921 (8 September 1515).!5 

Finally, the Malikite imam mentioned in the manuscript by the name 
of Muhammad ibn al-Muhibb can be identified with Yahya Muhyi al-Din al- 
Damiri, if we assume that ““Yahya”’ was corrupted into ““Muhammad’’, and 
‘“Muhyi” into “Muhibb’’. After the death of his father he was appointed 
Malikite Chief Judge of Egypt on 17 Shawwal 913 (16 February 1508).!6 
He occupied the same post in 919!7 and was still there in Ramadan 921.!8 
According to Ahmad Baba his full name was Yahya ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Umar 
al-Damiri. He continued to serve as chief judge under the rule of the Otto- 
man Sultan Salim and, for some years, under his son Sulayman. He died in 
939/1532-3.19 

As the fatwads in all likelihood were written at a moment when all four 
previously identified specialists occupied the office of Chief Judge of their 
madhhab in Egypt, it follows that these texts have to be dated between the 
last day of the month of Safar 914 or 29 June 1508 (the date of the first ap- 
pointment of the Shaficite Chief Judge) and 7 Safar 919 or 15 April 1513 
(the date on which the Hanbalite Chief Judge died). 


Historical background 


As we have shown in our previously quoted article in A/-Qantara, the geo- 
graphical origin of the questions was undoubtedly Mudejar Valencia or 
Aragon. But this does not mean that the questions were directly posed to the 
Chief Judges by the Mudejars themselves. The text of the fatwd does not re- 
veal anything about the identity of the questioner(s). In fact we might won- 
der whether they were submitted by a Mudejar delegation to the Mamluk 
Sultan, who in turn consulted his Chief Judges. For why would Spanish 
Muslims, known for there unstinting adherence to the Malikite school of 


13. Ibid., vol. 3, p. 466; vol. 4, p. 7. 

14 = Ibid, vol. 4, pp. 39 and 59. 

1S Ibid., vol. 4, p. 470. 

16 = Ibid., vol., 4, p. 126. 

17 ~~ Ibid., vol. 4, p. 300 supra. 

18 = Ibid., vol. 4, p. 477. Bs eee 
19 Nayl al-ibtihdj, ed. by al-Harama, Tripolis (Libya),.1989,.00,798:0n 02/1) so ces cs 
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law, also consult the Chief Judges of the other three madhhabs. This would 
be, as far as know, unprecedented in the history of Muslim Spain. 

Relations had existed between Mudeyjars of the Spanish Kingdoms and 
Mamluk Egypt from at least the middle of the 15th century onwards. In 
1480, for example, Mudejars of the Kingdom of Aragon had gone to Egypt 
and complained to the Mamluk Sultan about the destruction of minarets, 
and pleaded that the Sultan would pull down (Sp. enderrocar) certain Chris- 
tian sanctuaries in Jerusalem in revenge.29 But Mamluk Egypt did not find 
itself in a position to act against the powerful Spanish state. Quite the con- 
trary, it benefited at times from Spain’s support in its struggle against the 
Ottoman advance in the Mediterranean. In the 1480s the King of Aragon, 
Ferdinand, supported Qa’it Bey, the Mamluk Sultan, against the advance of 
the Ottomans in Syria.2! He continued to do this until 1491, when the Mam- 
luk Sultan allied with the Ottoman Sultan against the Spanish. After the 
forcible conversions in Granada at the end of the 1490s the Catholic Kings 
felt the need to defend their Granadan policy by sending Peter Martyr of 
Anghiera to Cairo in 1502.24 One of the arguments put forward by Peter 
was that the forcible conversions in Granada had only been a reaction to the 
rise of subjects against their legitimate king, and that his loyal Muslim vas- 
sals elsewhere in the Peninsula, Aragon and Valencia, continued to live 
peacefully and undisturbed. And again Spain’s support played a role: Peter 
drew the Sultan’s attention to the usefulness (or threat: it can explained in 
both ways)? of the Spanish armada, which was in Cantabria and might be 
able to come very soon, and which he could use to deter his enemies.24 
Peter’s mission was probably successful. The Mamluks undertook no action 
against the Christians in their dominions, nor did they come to the aid of the 
Muslims in the Iberian Peninsula. 

One of the documents which may have played a key role in triggering 
off Peter’s embassy was a document which has hitherto been interpreted as 
a call for help by Granadan Muslims to the Ottoman Sultan. We are refer- 


20 Documentos sobre las relaciones internacionales de los Reyes Catolicos, ed. by A. 
de la Torre, Barcelona 1966-1969, 6 vols. vol. 1, pp. 75-76. 

21 Meyerson, op. cit., pp. 64-68, and the sources referred to by him. 

22 L.P. Harvey: ‘The Moriscos and their International Relations’, in: L ’Expulsio dels 
moriscos. Conseqteéncies en el mon islamic i en el mon cristia, Barcelona 1994, pp. 
135-139. 

23. Cf. Harvey, op. cit., p. 137. 

24 Alonso de Santa Cruz: Cronica de los Reyes Catolicos (hasta ahora inédita). ed. J. 
de M. Cariazo. Sevilla 1951, 2 vols, vol 1, p. 272: ““Y que el armada que ellos te- 
nian en Calabria... avia de venir presto a su socorro. Lo qual podria aprovechar 
mucho para atemori¢ar a sus enemigos...”’. ee 
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ring to the gasida found in al-Maqqari’s Azhdr al-Riydd.2> However, a 
hitherto unknown, somewhat shorter manuscript version of that very same 
qasida*® mentions as its addressee not the Ottoman but the Mamluk Sultan, 
who is addressed as the guardian of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, Mecca 
and Medina. This suggests that it is an earlier, probably more original ver- 
sion, so that we might have to assume that the gasida was indeed first sent 
to the Mamluk Sultan, and perhaps only later to the Ottomans.’ It may well 
be, as Harvey states, that “‘after failing to secure effective assistance in 
Egypt the Moriscos turned to Istanbul, and addressed themselves to the Sub- 
lime Port”’.28 

Be that as it may, it seems clear from our text that as late as ca. 1510, 
Mudejars still turned to Egypt for advice and help. The answer they re- 
ceived, according to the fatwds we are publishing here, can only be seen as 
‘‘soothing”’ from a political point of view. According to the Chief Judges in 
question it was quite possible to be a good Muslim in Christian Spain, and 
hence there was no need for political action against the Spanish state. It is of 
course conceivable that our fatwd has no political dimension at all, and that 
we are simply dealing with questions posed by Muslims who were truly 
concerned about their religious life under Christian rule. But this would 
hardly explain the careful attention paid to these questions by all four Chief 
Judges of Cairo. It cannot therefore be excluded that at some stage the 
Mamluk State interfered. In that case, the implicit message of our fatwds is 
crystal-clear: no interference in Spain’s policy towards its Muslim minority. 
And indeed, in about 1510 there was a very sound motive for such a policy: 
the need to secure Spain’s assistance in the face of the common enemy: the 
Ottoman State, on the very eve of the Ottoman conquest of Egypt. 


25 Al-Maqaqari, Azhdr al-riydd fi akhbdr “Iydd, Cairo 1939-1944, 3 vols., vol. 1, pp. 
108-115. See on this gasida J. Monroe, ‘A Curious Morisco Appeal to the Ottoman 
Empire’, in: Al-Andalus 31(1966), pp. 281-303; See also his Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry: A Student Anthology. Berkeley & Los Angeles 1974, pp. 376-389. 

26 MS in private possession in Morocco. 

27 According to Al-Maqqari, the gasida was directed to Bayazid II, who reigned until 
1512. This is remarkable, for the text explicitly states that the addressee was the 
guardian of the Holy Places in Jerusalem (wa-din al-nasara, asluhu tahta hukmi- 
kum), which were only conquered by Bayazid’s successor in 1516. The same phrase 
is already found, however, in the Moroccan manuscript, which also calls him the 
guardian of the Holy Rock (sc. in Jerusalem) at the very beginning. Here, it is cer- 
tainly used correctly. The version quoted by al-Maqgqari is therefore either a clums- 
ily enlarged version of a text indeed sent to Bayazid II, or al-Maqqari was simply 
mistaken. 

28 Harvey, op. cit. 
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Translation 


Praise be to God! Text of a question and answers to it given by the most 
prominent scholars, who were consulted in matters related to the issuing of 
fatwas in Egypt:2? 

What is the opinion of the honourable scholars, religious leaders and 
jurists of the Muslims, about God’s rule: 

(1) Concerning the Muslims [who live] in subjection? in the Lands of 
the Christians, who, when they want to emigrate to the Lands of Islam, are 
prevented by the Infidels from doing so, while forcing the Muslims who are 
caught on their way to emigrate to live as slaves among them and seizing 
their property. Is it permissible for the Muslim who intends to emigrate to 
expose himself to such a [danger]? Or is it conceded to him to postpone the 
emigration until he himself and his property are safe, so that he can emi- 
grate? And is he ordered to emigrate when he [only] fears for his property, 
but not for his life? Or should he spend all his capital or a certain amount of 
it in order to emigrate? If you say that he is only obliged to spend so much 
of his property that his capital will not be ruined, explain to us then, please, 
which share is considered not to ruin [his capital if it is spent for that pur- 
pose]? 

(2) What is the rule concerning someone of them who is obliged to 
perform the duty of the hajj and is able to do so on the condition that some 
other Muslim(s) go bail for his return to the Lands of the Christians: Should 
he perform the hajj and return, or stay behind in the Lands of Islam, al- 
though he would [under those conditions] endanger the personal freedom or 
the property of the person(s) going bail for him? 

(3) Is it permitted for the religious scholars among them to postpone 
emigration, even though they would be able to leave, in order to preserve 
the religious doctrines of the Muslims who live in the Lands of the Chris- 
tians, and to strengthen their religion, out of fear that their faith will decay 
and that, by their departure from them, ignorance will be predominant 
among them, because they?! are to be reckoned among those to whom it is 
not feasible to travel without difficulty?32 And is their legal integrity af- 


29 The preceding lines were apparently added by the anonymous editor of the question- 
s and the four fatwas. 

30. ~=Arabic: al-mudajjanin, of which the Spanish word Mudéjares was derived, to 
denote the Muslims living under Christian rule in Spain. 

31 Viz. the majority of the Muslims living in the lands of the Christians. 

32 Like the sick and the weak who are exempted from the duty to emigrate, as will be 
explained below. pecinaadeeneiceneaa 
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fected?? by their staying [in Christian territory], although they are only sta- 
ying [there] on behalf of a religious interest?4 which regards a large group 
of Muslims? 

(4) What is the rule of the [religious] Law concerning a man who lived 
in the Lands of the Christians, emigrated on his own in fulfilment of God’s 
order, without bringing his children with him, who then became worried 
about them and wanted to return to the Lands of the Christians in order to 
rescue his children: Is he entitled to do so or not, just as someone travelling 
to the Territory of War is allowed to redeem a captive? 

(5) Is it permissible or not to express the Venerable Quran in non- 
Arabic>> words in order that those who do not understand the Arabic lan- 
guage can understand it? If you hold the second opinion, is this then to be 
considered [merely] “‘reprehensible”’ or “‘prohibited’’? And is it permitted 
for the preacher of a community whose members do not understand Arabic 
to give the Friday sermon in Arabic and then explain it in the non-Arabic 
language? Is there any distinction or not between [the preacher] who ex- 
plains [his sermon] word by word [in non-Arabic] and the one who com- 
pletes both of the sermons?6 [in Arabic] and then explains them in the non 
Arabic language —doing all this from the pulpit? Please explain this to us in 
detail with as many elucidations and specifications as you can give. May 
God preserve you as enlightening lamps and may He take care of your 
[high] aspirations! And may God bless our Lord Muhammad and his fam- 
ily! 


The Answer of the Malikite Imam 
All praise be to God! O God, inspire us with the truth! 


(1) He is allowed to postpone emigration if he does not fear for his 
life and his property.’ Nay, he is even ordered to postpone [it] in order not 


33 I.e: will they loose their “addla, a prerequisite for anyone fulfilling a religious or ju- 
ridical function in a legitimate way, like an imam, a judge or a professional legal 


witness. 

34 Viz. to teach them, lead them in prayers and serve them as leaders in other religious 
matters. 

35s Bi-l-alfaz al-a‘jamiyya, in non-Arabic words, viz. in one of the varieties of old 
Spanish. 


36 The Friday prayers are preceded by two sermons which are pronounced by the pre- 
acher in an upright position while sitting down between them. Cf. A.J. Wensinck in 
E.1? sx. khutba 

37 Viz. when staying in the Lands of the Christians... cou pron sritt.con 03/17/2924 11:48:328N 
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to ruin his property and fall himself into captivity, because that is not per- 
mitted. If he is afraid for his property, but not for his life, he is [also] per- 
mitted to postpone emigration, based on [the Prophet’s] words —peace be 
with him—: “*“Whosoever is killed while disregarding his property, is a mar- 
tyr’’,>8 [a rule that only applies to a person who] is involved in battle and 
killed [consequently]. Therefore he has the right to postpone [the emigra- 
tion].2? He has the right to spend a third of his property for the purpose of 
emigrating. Because this is the part of which he can dispose freely as 
charity, or by testament or vow, not of more than that. 

(2) The rule concerning the one who, under the circumstances men- 
tioned [before], is obliged to perform the hajj, is that he should do so and 
come back [to the Lands of the Christians] so as not to cause harm to the 
person and property of others. 

(3) For religious scholars [it is permissible] to postpone emigration in 
order to preserve the religious doctrines of the Muslims. Nay, they are even 
obliged to do so when they know that their faith*? will fall into decay [if 
they leave]. [It should be taken into account, moreover, ] that the legal inte- 
grity of someone who performs his duty, is not impaired [by his doing so].4! 

(4) The [indicated] man has the right to return to his children if he is 
afraid of their security, based on [the Prophet’s]| saying —peace be with him-: 
“A man already commits a sin by neglecting those whom he provides 
for’’.42 Because if, by his leaving them, they will be hurt in their religion, 
property or person, he has neglected them. 

(5) It is not permissible to recite the Quran in any language other than 
Arabic for the person who is able to do so, except for a pupil to a teacher*3 
who perforce cannot do otherwise. The man who is able to speak Arabic [is] 
not [allowed to] give the sermon in another language, especially if we say 
that it [the sermon] is actually a substitution of two units [of the afternoon 
prayers].44 The imam who is able to recite [the Quran] in Arabic does not 


38 ‘This prophetical tradition is mentioned in all of the six “‘sound”’ collections: Al- 
Bukhari, 2/108; Muslim, 1/125; Aba Dawid, 4/146; Al-Nasa’i, 8/114; Ibn Hanbal, 
2/163; Al-Tirmidhi, 4/28. 

39 Because emigration is a case which differs from warfare. 

40 Viz. of the Muslims depending on the religious guidance of the scholars. 

41  Inother words, if the religious scholars stay behind in the Lands of the Christians in 
order to give the necessary guidance to the Muslims, they are merely fulfilling their 
duty. Their integrity cannot be affected by their fulfilling their duty. 

42 Cf. Aba Dawid, 2/132; Ibn Hanbal, 2/193. 

43 The Arabic text reads muta‘allim (pupil) here, which probably should be read as 
mu allim (teacher). 

44 The Friday saldt has two instead of four rak“ as, in order to make room fof the’ser?°*" 
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recite it in another language to others. As for interpreting it in language 
other than Arabic, as a whole or little by little, that goes against the sanc- 
tioned custom of the Friday. 

But God really knows the truth! Said and written by Yahya Muhyi al- 
Din al-Maliki.45 May God forgive both him and his parents! 


The Answer of the Hanbalite Imam 


All praise be to God, who leads [us] to the truth! 

(1) In relation to emigrating from the Territory of War, people are 
divided into three categories: 

The first are those who are obliged [to do so], viz. those who are ca- 
pable of [emigrating], who cannot manifest [their] religion,*® or perform the 
obligations of their religion when they stay among the Infidels.4” [In] this 
case, they are obliged to perform the emigration on the basis of the words of 
God the Almighty: ‘“‘Verily unto those whom the angels carry off [in death], 
while they are yet oppressors of their souls, they will say: what were ye 
in?’’, until the rest of the verse.*8 In it, there is a strong admonition indicat- 
ing the obligatory nature [of the emigration]. [This is also the case,] because 
observing the religious duties is obligatory for those who are capable of 
doing so. The emigration is [in this case] a necessary prerequisite for the 


mon. During prayers it is not allowed to recite the Quran in a language other than 
Arabic. According to the mufti, this implies that the same rule should be applied to 
the sermon, as it substitutes a part of the saldt. 

45 The manuscript reads (erroneously): Muhammad ibn al-Muhibb al-Maliki, cf. our 
introductory biographical remarks about this scholar. 

46 Viz. who cannot openly profess Islam but are forced to do so in secret. 

47 The scope of the duties aimed at here has been, and continues to be, a matter of dis- 
cussion and divergent opinions among the religious scholars of Islam. Cf. P.S. van 
Koningsveld and G.A. Wiegers, ‘The Islamic Statute’; W.A.R. Shadid and P.S. van 
Koningsveld, ‘Loyalty to a non-Muslim Government: an Analysis of Islamic Nor- 
mative Discussions and of the Views of Some Contemporary Islamicists’, in: 
W.A.R. Shadid and P.S. van Koningsveld (eds.), Political Participation and Iden- 
tities of Muslims in non-Muslim States, Kampen 1996, pp. 84-114. 

48 The verse, Strat al-Nisa’ (IV), 97, ends as follows: ‘“They will say: weakened we 
were in the land [of our birth and dwelling and unable to resist the infidels, and also 
unable to observe the obligations of the faith]. They [= the angels] will say: was not 
Allah’s land wide so that ye could migrate thereto [for the proper observance of 
your faith]? These: their ressort is hell: an evil retreat!”’ (translation and exegesis of 
Daryabad1). - 978-90-04-65621-5 
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full [observance of the] religious obligations. Something without which the 
religiously obligatory cannot be fulfilled, is obligatory [as well]. 

The second [group] are those who are not obliged to emigrate viz. 
those who are unable to do so because of illness or [because of] being 
forced to stay [in the Lands of the Christians] or the like. [In] this case, no 
emigration should be inflicted upon them on the basis of the words of God 
the Almighty: “‘Excepting the weak ones’’,*? until the end of the verse. 

The third [group] are those who are recommended [to emigrate] but 
not obliged to do so, viz. those who are able to [emigrate] but can [at the 
same time] manifest their faith in the Territory of Infidelity. [In] this case, 
[emigration] is recommended to them because this enables them to wage 
war against them and to help their fellow-Muslims and increase their num- 
ber. [In addition], it releases them from mixing [with] the Infidels, from in- 
creasing their number, and from observing reprehensible things among 
them. However, [the emigration] 1s not obligatory for them for they are able 
to practise the duties of their religion without it. “Abbas, the uncle of the 
Prophet —may God bless him and grant him peace!— used to stay with them 
in Mecca notwithstanding his conversion to Islam. 

[After the preceding survey it can be stated that] whosoever is obliged 
to emigrate due to his incapability to profess his faith openly, but [at the 
same time] is not able to do so except by losing such a part of his capital 
that he will be ruined by it, is discharged from his duty [to emigrate]. As for 
the exact amount of the money by the spending of which one is considered 
to ruin oneself, this is defined in accordance with the prevailing custom. 

(2) As for the person who is unable to emigrate but has the possibility 
to perform the hajj: if the Infidels permit him to do so on the condition that 
he should return to them, he should do so and must return to them, if the 
person who obtained this permission is a man, not a woman. 

(3) There is no blame on those who remain in the Lands of the Infidels 
while being able to profess their religion openly, to observe the rituals of 
Islam and to teach the religious duties to the captives and others who are 
staying among them.°? 


49 Sarat al-Nisa’ (IV), verses 98-99: “‘Excepting the weak ones among men, women 
and children, unable to find a stratagem and not guided to a way. These: belike 
Allah will pardon them, and Allah is ever Pardoning, Forgiving”’ (translation Da- 
ryabadi). 

50 The mufti sanctions the presence of religious scholars among the Muslim minorities 
of Christian Spain. His answer also reflects the historical reality of the existence of 
Muslim slaves and captives in Christian Spain alongside the regular communities of 
free Muslims living as mudajjanin (Mudejars),.Cf, P.S..van_Koningsyeld, Muslin. 
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(4) If he emigrates without [bringing] his children and then becomes afraid 
of the trial [that could befall] them and therefore wants to return to release 
his children, while not exposing himself to trial or being killed, then it is 
permissible for him to return for that [purpose]. If not, it is not [allowed]. 

(5) Concerning the translation of the Quran into a non-Arabic lan- 
guage, that is forbidden. Because its unsurpassable literary qualities>! are 
based on [its] wordings and construction [in Arabic]. And this [specific 
quality ]° is lost when it is translated into a non-Arabic language. Concern- 
ing the Friday sermon, it is also imposed as a condition that it should be 
[given] in Arabic. Therefore, it is not permitted that the khatib give the ser- 
mon in a non-Arabic language. To be sure, it is permissible to explain its 
meaning in a non-Arabic language (with the exception of Quranic citations) 
to attending non-Arabs, after he has completed the sermon in Arabic and 
then wants to explain its meaning, when the conditions of the Friday service 
cannot be fulfilled without their presence.>3 

[But] God knows the truth best! Written by him who is in need of His 
blessing, Ahmad Ibn Ali al-Hanbali, servant of the Venerable and Purified 
Law in the two Noble Harams** and later in Egypt, while asking God’s for- 
giveness, and invoking the blessing upon the Prophet. 


The Answer of the Shaficite Imam 


All praise be to God! Oh God, guide me in controversial matters concerning 
the truth, with Your permission! 

(1) To be sure, it is conceded to the person who is mentioned to post- 
pone the indicated emigration until he finds a way to do so. The condition 
of the obligation to emigrate is that his person and property be safe. Al-Sha- 
fici -may God be pleased with him- said: ’In fact, the Sunna of the Prophet 
—may God bless him and grant him peace-— indicates that the duty of emigra- 
tion, imposed upon those who have the faculty to do so, only applies to the 


Slaves and Captives in Western Europe during the Late Middle Ages. ‘Islam and 
Christian-Muslim Relations’, 1995, June issue (vol. 6, no. 1), pp. 5-23. 

51 Reference to the theological doctrine of “jaz al-Qur ‘dn. 

52 Viz. of the Kjdz al-Qur’dn. 

53 In view of the minimum number of adult male Muslims who should be present for a 
legitimate Friday service. This number varies according to the different madhhabs. 

54 Viz. Mecca and Medina. Before having been appointed in Cairo, the mufti had ap- 
parently been appointed in Arabia. Mil conrecuia melt 
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person who is lead astray from his religion in the country in which he con- 
verted to Islam’. End [of quotation]. 

(2) The person who is obliged to perform the hajj is allowed to go on 
hajj in the way mentioned and come back to the indicated country [of the 
Infidels]. 

(3) Scholars are allowed, indeed are obliged to stay in the indicated 
country because of the benefit derived [from their presence] for the Mus- 
lims [living] there. In [Kitab] al-Umm?> it is said: ‘The Messenger of God — 
may God bless him and grant him peace!— permitted a group of people, 
among whom were AI-°Abbas Ibn °Abd al-Muttalib and others, to stay in 
Mecca after they had converted to Islam, if they were not afraid of being se- 
duced.°© [The Prophet] used to order his soldiers to say to those who had 
converted to Islam: If you emigrate you have the same rights and duties as 
the Emigrants, but if you remain [living in your own dwelling-places], you 
will have the same position as the Bedouin Muslims.>’ [Of course], he 
would only give them the choice between things that are lawful for them’. 
Ibn “Abd al-Barr narrated that Al-“Abbds used to write to the Messenger of 
God -may God bless him and grant him peace-— about the news of the Poly- 
theists. The Muslims in Mecca were strengthened by his [presence there]. 
He liked to join the Messenger of God —may God bless him and grant him 
peace-, but [the Prophet] wrote to him: Your staying in Mecca is better’. 
End [of quotation]. 

(4) [The man concerned] is allowed to come back for the sake of the 
children mentioned. 

(5) It is not permitted to read [the Quran] in non-Arabic [because in 
that way | the unsurpassable literary quality intended by the Arabic text will 
be lost. If there is someone among the people who knows Arabic, he should 
give the sermon in it, not in another [language]. [In that case], it is sufficient 
for the others to know that he admonishes [them].°® But if there is no one 
among them who knows [Arabic], one of them will give the sermon in his 


55. By Al-Shafi. 

56 ‘If they did not have to fear that the negative influence of their non-Muslim sur- 
roundings would make them betray their Islamic faith. The concept of al-fitna 
fil-din has remained a key-issue of the Islamic legal discussions concerning the 
position of Muslims living as a minority among non-Muslims. 

57 Whose rights and duties were stipulated in the separate treaties concluded by Mu- 
hammad with each of the tribes concerned. 

58 The Arabic manuscript is not clear. The obvious meaning of the text is that there 1s 
no harm in the fact that the members of the community do not understand the pre- 
cise contents of the sermon in Arabic, as long as they realise that the preacher is ad- 
monishing them in a manner accepted by God. Mi pein cued 
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own language, while [at the same time] one of them is obliged to learn [giv- 
ing] it in Arabic. If the time in which one can learn this has gone by and no 
one of them has learnt to do so, all of them are sinning thereby. [Conse- 
quently, ] they cannot perform the Friday service any more, but will have to 
perform it as an [ordinary] afternoon-prayer.>? 

But only the Supreme God really knows the truth! Written by 
Muhammad Ibn CAIi al-Qadiri al-Shafici. May the Supreme God forgive 
him, his parents and all the Muslims. May God bestow many blessings upon 
our Lord Muhammad, his family and his Companions! 


The Answer of the Hanafite Imam 


All praise be to God! 

(1) There is no [obligation] for him to do so. It is permitted for him to 
postpone [the emigration] and he is not ordered to emigrate if he is afraid 
for his property. Hence, neither he nor anyone else is ordered to spend [his 
property] for the [expenses of the] emigration in such a manner that his 
capital be ruined. 

(2) Those indicated are allowed to go on hajj in the way mentioned. 
He should not postpone [the observance of this duty] by settling in the 
Lands of the Muslims. 

(3) Scholars are entitled to postpone [the emigration] for the reason 
mentioned; perhaps [one can even say] that this would be their individual 
duty.© In any case, their legal integrity will not be affected by that. 

(4) The person who fears for his children is entitled to come back to 
them for the purpose mentioned, and should not be forbidden to return. 

(5) To explain the meaning of the Noble Quran in non-Arabic is per- 
mitted and does not fall into the [legal] category of ‘reprehensibility’. The 
preacher is allowed to perform the actions mentioned, especially when he is 
unable to convey his message in Arabic. 

But God really knows best! Written by ‘Abd al-Barr ibn al-Shihna®! 
al-Hanafi. 

End 


59 Because in this case the legal conditions of a Friday service are not fulfilled. 

60 The mufti refers to the distinction between individual and collective duties (furtid 
“ayn and furtid kifdya). In the former case, every single scholar has to remain 
among the Muslims in Christian Spain; in the latter case, it would be sufficient if a 
certain amount of them postponed their emigration while others left. 

61 MS: Ishaq; cf. our correction of this name in the introductory part of this’ article. sea 
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The fourteen essays in this volume contribute significantly to a considera- 
tion of the interplay between nation and narration that currently dominates 
both literary and cultural studies. With the fervent reassertion of tribal 
domains throughout the world, and with the consequent threat to the 
stability of a common discourse in putative countries once mapped and 
subsequently dominated by colonizing powers, the need for such studies 
becomes increasingly obvious. Whose idea of a nation is to prevail 
throughout these “postcolonial” territories; whose claims to speak for a 
people are to be legitimized by international agreement; amid the demands 
of patriotic rhetoric, what role may be allowed for individual expression 
that attempts to transcend the immediate political agenda; who may assume 
positions of authority in defining an ethnic paradigm — such are the 
questions variously addressed in this volume. 

The essayists who here contribute to the discussion are students of the 
various national literatures that are now becoming more generally available 
in the West. The range of topics is broad — moving globally from the 
Caribbean and South America, through the African continent, and on to the 
Indian subcontinent, and moving temporally through the nineteenth century 
and into the closing days of our twentieth. We deal with poetry, fiction, 
and theoretical writings, and have two types of reader in mind: We hope to 
introduce the uninitiated to the breadth of this expanding field, and we 
hope to aid those with a specialized knowledge of one or other of these 
literatures in their consideration of the extent to which post-colonial writing 
may or may not form a reasonably unified field. We seek to avoid the new 
form of colonialism that might impose a theoretical template to these quite 
divergent writings, falsely rendering it all accessible and familiar. At the 
same time, we do note questions and concerns that cross borders, whether 
these imagined lines are spatial, temporal, gendered or racial. 
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Impossibility fiction is an ‘intergenre’ that has recently been 
the resort of many writers searching for new ways of under- 
standing and expressing the real world of the imagination, 
making use of fantasy, alternative history and science fiction. 
Coping with ideas that are both impossible and realistically 
constructed is the ultimate contemporary challenge of our 
technology. The chapters of this book move towards establish- 
ing appropriate readings that allow contemporary readers to 
negotiate unreality, a skill that the end of the millennium is 
making inevitably necessary. Such strategies have long been 
the preserve of literary and cultural study, and here a number 
of well-regarded scholars and some new to the field make their 
contribution to an area that has become increasingly important 
in recent years. From Mary Shelley to Philip K. Dick, Iain M. 
Banks to J.G. Ballard, taking in African-American science 
fiction, Jurassic Park, and Kurt Vonnegut, and exploring issues 
of alternative history and ideology, feminism, the holocaust, 
characterisation, and impossible geography, this collection 1s an 
important source-book for all those interested in the literature, 
culture and philosophy of realistic impossible worlds. 
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Contents: ROBERT LUMSDEN & RAJEEV PATKE: Introduction. 
ACKBAR ABBAS: Marginals, Nomads, Hybrids: A Culture of 
Dis-appearance. CHUA BENG HUAT: Building Democracy in 
Singapore. SIMON DURING: From the New Historicism to 
Cultural Studies. HOWARD FELPERIN: Bardolatry Then and 
Now. RODOLPHE GASCHE: Under the Heading of Theory: 
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SINGH: Conrad, Naipaul and Achebe: Literary Imperatives 
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